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This standard work on American Cam- 
paigns belongs in every officer’s library. 
The two volumes (Volume I—text; 
Volume Il—maps) give an accurate ac- 
count of every American campaign from 
the Colonial Wars to the Spanish- 
American War. 
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NO WAVANN EE 
IN TLALY 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


(March 12, 1796 ). 


| happened to be at the office of the General Staff in 
the Rue Neuve des Capucines when General Bonaparte 
came in. I can still see the little hat, surmounted by a 
B pick-up plume, his coat cut anyhow, and a sword whic h, 
in truth, did not seem the sort of weapon to make anyone's snows. 
fortune. Flinging his hat on a large table in the middle 
of the room, he went up to an old general named Krieg, a 
® man with a wonderful knowledge of detail and the author 


of a very good soldiers’ manual. He made 
him take a seat beside him at the table, 
and began questioning him, pen in hand, 
about a host of facts connected with the 
service and discipline. Some of his ques- 
tions showed such a complete ignorance of 
some of the most ordinary things that 
several of my comrades smiled. I was my- 
self struck by the number of his questions, 
their order and their rapidity, no less than 
by the way in which the answers were 
caught up, and often found to resolve into 
other questions, which he deduced in con- 
sequence from them. But what struck me 
still more was the sight of a commander- 
i perfectly indiiSerene about show- 
ng his subordinates how completely ig- 


norant he was of the various points of a 


business which the youngest of them was 
supposed to know perfectly; and this raise ‘d 
him a thousand cubits in my opinion.’ 

In Carnot’s also, for Carnot knew of 
it. Carnot knew everything that touched 
the military service of the "jeadiivtalbbe re- 
public. From his height among the dusty 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SPEED 


Paris and the Frontier of Italy. To 21 Ventose, 


ot engineers, 


An IV _ chandeliers of the Luxembourg, the hook-nosed ex-captain 


who had cashiered himself that generals 


might not have to take orders trom a man ol lowet rank, 


Spie ‘d like 





Illustrated by 
Howard Williamson 


camped against Austria. 


eagle along the lines where France lay 
The spre: ad from the German 


Ocean to the Genoese, from the North Sea to the South, 
interrupted only where Switzerland kept the peace of the 
The left of that line was sure; there the terrible 
regiments ol the Sambre-et Meuse marched to immortal 
ity undet stout old Jourdan, who had marshaled them at 
Fleurus when Carnot himself led into the flaming muskets 


with his hat under his arm. The centet 
held a promise of great deeds; here stood 
the Army of the Rhine. best and strongest 
of the nation, ready to strike toward the 
Austrian home dominions under the orders 
of Victor Moreau, the nation’s ablest of 
ficer. 

Barthélemi 
Scherer clutched « lesperately at the hills by 


But the right was weak; 


the Ligurian Sea, and every week lost a 
post to the Austrians and their allies of 
Sardinia-Savoy, plod ling onward, dogged 
and gt aceless. The Army of Italy starved, 
for there were no tracks by which sup plie S 
might ride the passes and E nglish cruisers 
cut the routes by sea; they froz« having 
no wood overcoats among the rock 
ribbed hills; they died, flinging bare bodies 
against the overwhelming artillery p irks of 
the Allies. The Committee of Public 
Safety had sent Schérer there in early sum 
mer; fat, amiable, handsome, dirty, good 
enough in argument to talk his “way 
through a stone wall—-here was the man 


to rouse the army’s fainting spirits. But 
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they dragged him down before he could lift them up; 
when Carnot wrote ‘March! No useless repose!” “Strike, 
and strike hard,” or “Attack, attack, attack, without ceas- 
ing,” he replied with lists of the commissary stores he did 
not have, and spoke of the difficulty of maintaining his 
cordon of defense without sufficient guns. The man was 
besides an inveterate detail-chaser; had no head for sweep- 
ing, audacious movements, could not see an inch beyond 
the next mountain crest, must have a plan of campaign 
tailored to his measure before he dared stir. 


Carnot called Bonaparte to draw it; had known that 
young man for over a twelvemonth, which was Auld 
Lang Syne in the compressed life of the Revolution. Was 
he not the friend of the younger Robe sspierre? He was; he 

was also the officer who had anadle that excellent geographi- 
cal survey of the Riviera region during the An I] (1793- 4), 
which the organizer of victory had bere using ever since. 

“T have a little captain,” the Director used to tell intimates 
when he was still a member of the Committee of Public 

Safety, before there was a Directory, ‘““who knows more of 

war and Italy than any man in the army.”” Then came 
Vendémiaire and the artillery; the little c captain strode 
through its cannon smokes to the center of the stage and 
flung back his cloak on a general’s uniform; and Carnot 
ordered him to draw a plan for the war in the south. 

The King of Sardinia [wrote Bonaparte] has fortresses at 
the issues of all the Alpine gorges that lead into Piedmont. 
To penetrate Italy by forcing the Alps, one or more of these 
strong places must be taken. But the roads do not permit 
the movement of siege artillery and beside are covered with 
snow during three-quarters of the year. It is therefore neces 
sary to turn the Alps and enter Italy precisely at the point 


where these high mountains fail and the Ligurian Apennines 
begin. We now hold Savona, a seaport and a place of much 
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through the Apennines to Carcare 
lesumo and Ceva. 
along this line we may succeed in se 
ing the Sardinians and the Austriar for 
from Ceva we menace both Milan and 
Turin; the Sardinians will have to . ove; 
the latter, which is their capital, the 
trians the former, which is their bas: 
Let the Army of Italy march on Cey, 
and force the entrenched camp 
This operation must precede every othe: 
no matter in what direction. A hornb). 
mistake has been made in not assaulting 
the place long ago. Our possession o 
is alone enough to force the court of Sar 
dinia to make peace; and once we get hold 
it they will have to come against us in 
double strength to make us let go. 


oa 


Old Schérer stared aghast at such a 
scheme of wild adventure. He had 
been brought up in the Austrian serv- 
ice, where war was made by the for- 
mula of advancing on a widespri ad 
front, a cordon, the whole 
abreast across miles of country, 


army 
each 

unit supporting the next. They taught 
him never to campaign when it was cold, or rained, or th 
supplies did not come up; never let the enemy get across 
your flank, never fight without adequate artillery. 

“Seize supplies in Piedmont” one note to the plan of 0 
campaign bade him. ““No splendid success can be ob- 
tained on the Italian front except by operating during the 
winter,” declared another, and above all, the plan ieoclf. 
the wholly unacceptable plan, ordered him to turn his 
flank and rear to the Austrian cordon while he marched 
on Ceva. He called in his division commanders for a 
conference; they felt the same way he did about it, all but 
two of them—a stocky man with bright beady eyes under 
a shock of curled hair named Masséna, dark enough to 
found a legend of Jewish birth, and the giant Laharpe, 
who boffed his words through a waterfall of naustache. 

Discount Laharpe; he is known as “the Grenadier of 
the Republic”” and must maintain his repute for furious 
courage in the face of all reason. Discount Masséna too; 
an old mountain smuggler, he actually enjoys climbing 
like a goat among these passes where ‘the Alpine winds 
torture ‘black olive trees before a background of perpetual 
snow. Discount them; write back to Paris that “the man 
who drew this plan must certainly be insane. I can only 
suggest, Citizen Director, that he come here and try to 
execute it in person. 

Bonaparte was in Carnot's cabinet on the very day the 
letter reached Paris; he struck the paper and his eyes 
flashed. “Ah, if I were there,” he cried. “I'd stand those 
Austrians on their heads for you!’ 


“You shall go,” said the organizer of victory. 
the twenty- fourth hour he had discovered a juicy inspector 
ship perfectly suited both to the talents and the avarice of 
the retiring commander; before the thirty -sixth hour t! 
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ation of Bonaparte to the Italian 
and has been proposed, second- 
d carried by the Directory. 
e opposition journals said it was 
on the condition that the new 
al relieve Barras of the mistress 
vas anxious to discard. 

Vhether this was true or not, Bona- 
did marry her just one week 
at the mairie of the 2d Arron- 

ment of Paris, at ten in the eve- 

-, by the light of two guttering 

lles. The maire had been routed 

, his bed without time to dress his 
- he looked half asleep. The bride 

cough her notary to attest the docu- 

ents, one Raguideau; while she primp- 
ed before the ceremony in a side room, 
he protested against the imprudent alli- 
ance— ‘How can you marty a soldier 
who has no belongings but his cloak 
-and she, doubtless 
somewhat of the same opinion, but 
knowing that Bonaparte sat just be- 
vond the open door, could only answer 


and his sword?” 


with a vague wave of the hand. 

The witnesses were Bonaparte’s aide 
and a servant on his side; on hers, Bar- 
ras and Tallein the orator. An inferior 
affair; 


when it was over, the newly 


married pair did not even crack a bottle 


of wine, but drove straight to the little pavilion in the Rue 
Chantereine, where Fortuné, the poodle, received them 
with an epithalamion of growlings and bit Bonaparte in 
the leg when he tried to get in We 

They had one day together; on the next the new com- 
mander of Italy was following drumming hoofbeats to the 
frontier and the war. With him rode Murat, who had 
brought the guns from Sablons on the night of Vendé- 
miaire. “You have no aide of the rank of colonel,” the 
Gascon pronounced, after thrusting into the commander's 
cabinet on the last day, and slapped his chest ull every- 
thing jangled. “I will therefore accompany you. 


The Frontier of Italy, 7-22 Germinal, An 1V (March 27- 

April 12, 1796) 

I 

E very army long i in active Serv ice develops a special tra- 
dition. That of Italy was commingled Jacobin republican- 
ism and devotion; in the atmosphere provided by which 
the appointment of General Puss-in-Boots, who had won 
his reputation in a street riot and his command in a mar- 
riage bed, could not but be distasteful. It was therefore 
into a circle of glower that Bonaparte walked at the head- 
quarters in Nice, followed by the strapping Murat and his 
junior aide, a young artillerist named Marmont, hand- 
some, aristocratic, groomed to the eyelashes. 
Old Schérer was there to turn over, surrounded bv the 
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Map 2: Carnot bad ordered a plan 


divisional oficers—Masséna, Laharpe who could have put 
the new chief in his pocket; Cervoni; Kilmaine with side- 
burns and Celtic wit; a stiff, correct man, well turned out, 
with a face like a melancholy horse, who would be Ser- 
rurier; a burly de sperado of sw: aggering gestures, feathered 


like an Indian chief Augere “au; Stengel of the cavalry; 
limbs shat seemed assembled from a 
stock of spare parts, hairy knuckles 


the staft man, the map expert. 


batrachian visage, 


that was Berthier, 


Heedless of Kilmaine’s amusement and the half sneer 
on Augereau’s face, Bonaparte sat down and began to 
explain the detail of his plan in crisp, kindling sentences. 
He had already received Berthier’s report of strength and 
knew where the troops lay. Division Macquart on the 
extreme left was to be the army reserve, holding the passes 
Col di Tenda and Argentiére against a possib »le counter- 
stroke from the Sardinians through the Alps; ride them 
hard, be active, to attract their strength in that direction, 
to the extreme right of the allied line. Our extreme right 
is Division | aharpe, with its back to the coast. Push to- 
ward Voltri, Laharpe, while a formal request is made on 
the Genoese Senate for passage through their territories; 
this will set the Austrians worrying about their extreme 
left and split them farthest from their Sardinian friends. 
Division Masséna, next in line, now concentrated round 
Savona, will strike straight through the hills by Carcare, 


Millesimo, Monte Zemola, on Ceva. 
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MURAT 
‘You have no aide of the rank of colo- 
nel,” the Gascon pronounced, and slapped 
bis chest until everything jangled. “I will 
{ therefore accompany you.” 


I. 


Massena interrupted with. some point about those 
mountain tracks he had followed since childhood; was 
snapped off with word and glance so deadly sharp he al- 
most threw up an arm to protect his face. 

Division Augereau, now far down beyond Albenga, 
would march fast along the coast road, and at Savona 
swing left into the pass ‘behind Masséna; Laharpe leave a 
small rear guard toward Voltri and follow the other two 

This would provide a striking force of three divisions 
in that pass, all marching on Ceva, at whose gates Di- 
vision Serrurier would join them, coming from its position 
on the coast south of Augereau’s line by way of the sub- 
sidiary pass Ormea-Garessio, and bringing the heavy artil- 
lery. . . . It would be about this point that Augere au 
flung b: ache his Horus-head and rapped out objection; he 
got the same as Masséna, flash like a fencer’s riposte, and a 
grin spread slowly across the countenance of Kilmaine, 
whose Irish inspiration made him the only man in the 
group capable of understanding. 
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The striking force will thus be in position on the v 
ened allied center at the point where Sardinian lines 
Austrian; that that point is a high saddle, a wate 
from which the streams flow east, east by north, nort 


ak. 
net 
hed 


between. The cordon system requires Austria to h: 
column in each valley, moving parallel ; as each of 

columns arrives at the hub of tie wheel, the base o 
fan, we will smash it in the face with the whole seri 
force. Our weak point is our extreme right; here Lal 
must sweep across the front where the Austrians 

is concentrated. To protect him the striking force 

first fall on Montenotte, in the cut of the River Erro 
outermost spoke of the fan. 


Ca 
ese 
the 
‘Ing 


irpe 


TNust 
the 


Headquarters, which have not left Nice city since the J 


war began, will be moved out to Albenga, close behind the 
fighting front. The administration lave considered them- 


selves as on a permanent post and have busied themselves 


more with the comforts of life than with the good ot the 
army ; they will be mage The shortages of stores and 
guns will be remedied. The Directory had sent down 


only two thousand pieces of gold, but each general will 


receive a proportionate share a this amount and such bills 


on Genoa bankers as are required for the pay departme nt, 


The axa’ left the room feeling subdued; 
reached outer : 


as they 
, Augereau drew a long breath, and with 
the freedom se constraint of a man so brave he can 
afford to confess fear, remarked to Masséna, ““That little 
bastard of a general actually scared me.” 


“Me too,” 


repl ied the mountaineer. 


II 
A.E.1.0.U.—Austria est Imperium Orbis Universo— 


was the proud device of the Empire, and the Empire itself 

mechanism for the distillation of universal experience, past 
and present, in the service of universal empery. It was pe 
destrian, like all systems of thought by compromise, like 
them also, courageous, wise, cathalic. and tough. The Aus 
trian soldiers put up their hair in queues with pomatum and 
powder, marched in white coats, were rated recruits til! 
and not considered cann\ 
enough for active service till they had turned the fortieth 
vear. On the field they maneuvered like figures from a 


they had done ten years time, 


Nurnberg clock, right- dress, left-dress, me perfect Ca 
dence across the aahanin of battalions, halting to fire, then 
taking exactly eight paces through the smoke before che 


next volley from ‘use flintlocks. “Well-drilled and com 
pact inf: antry, advancing in close formation under the pro 
tection of their guns, can never be stopped,” 
their commanders; 


said one of 
his men had the confidence of ol 
experience and this certitude. They were well fed : 
well paid; they did not have to m: arch late, far, or fast 
their movements were covered by an artillery service rated 
the best in Europe. 

Beaulieu was their general in Italy; he was a man ol 
seventy-two, who had campaigned all across Europe from 


the Belgian plain to the Hungarian and the Giant moun 
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Map 3: The Ligurian Alps 


tains to the Apennines. Thirty-seven thousand men were 
under his standards, so that he outnumbered Bon: aparte 
by 2,000 without thinking of his ally, Colli of Sardinia, 
who had 25,000 more; ond the united artillery of the two 
stood at 150 pieces against the French 60. The Aulic 
Council, or Supreme "WwW ar Conducting Committee, in 
Vienna had worked out his general strategic plan, which 
was to seize Genoa, opening communications with the 
English fleet, and with naval help, hustle the French along 
the Riviera back to Nice. The news of Laharpe’s push 
toward Voltri and Bonaparte’s demand on the Genoese 
Senate fell in happily with this. The latter permitted 
Beaulieu to invade the republic in order to preserve its 
neutrality, the former over-extended the French line with 
its back to the sea and its front a prolongation of the line 
of communications, permitting him to split off and destroy 
aw Ing. 

Accordingly he shifted his balance leftward, toward 
Genoa. His Division Sebottendorf was to attack the 
French in Voletri, pinning Laharpe there and attracting 
os out to that extreme flank. His Division 

d Argenteau should scale the most easterly of the fan 

illeys, that of the Erro, pass through Sassello and Monte- 
tte, slide briefly down the coastal slope to Savona, there 





rupturing the French center and trapping their right wing. 

On April 8 he issued his orders; on the gth the divisions 
were in motion, Sebottendorf driving in on the French 
vanguards among the heights round V elesi. carrying every- 
thing before him. On the gth also d’ Argente au pushed 
through $ Sassello and next morning struck French pickets 


called 


Three kilometers upstream was Montenotte Superior; 


in the lesser Montenotte, Montenotte Inferior. 
there a slash of fresh earth showed the enemy had thrown 
up a 1 redoubt across his path. D’ Argente au deployed, 
formed line to c ary the pl ace out of hand, and before en 


tering upon the attack had biscuits served out to his men. 


The artillery was not up yet. 


Out among the hills where wind-wracked trees | aped 
from the a among patches of dirty spring snow, there 
was a crescendo of outpost bickerings and the men ot 
Division Laharpe began to feel Austrian pressure in the 
heights above Voltri. The line here was a false one, es- 
tab lished last winer by order of a civilian army commis- 
taking toll they 


Masséna at Savona ranked his 


sioner; Laharpe’s men retired, what 


could by skirmisher fire. 


men for the coming drive and was heartened by the ar- 


rival of eight thousand new muskets; a flotilla of sloops 


came along the coast with 36 guns aboard mostly old 
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pieces of assorted caliber, scraped from the dus 
of Toulon arsenal, but guns that would shoot. 

A note from the general accompanied them 
were to be held at anchor in the Bay of Vade 
cargoes aboard, so the Austrians would not h 
coming till the hour of action struck. On @ 
of April 12th Bonaparte followed the guns if 
was out on an inspection, so the commande 
to read reports and question the officers fresl 
front. A messenger had just come in from 
Erro, where Colonel Rampon of the 31st demiet 
been assaulted in the redoubt of Montenotte § 

Austrian forces estimated at an entire divis: 

terrific attacks had been delivered on the prey 

noon; in the intervals Rampon had gathered the 

his little band with them sworn on his sword to die rather 
than yield the post. They were yet victorious as evening 
came, but nearly all wounded or dead; might not be able 
to get through another day. The road through the _ 
from Carcare to Millesimo was not metalled after all; 
would be difficult to transport artillery along it. atin 
was on the march, Augereau close in and ready. 

At two Masséna arrived; the generals embraced and 
Bonaparte sat down to read the reports of Pico the spy, 
which the divisional leader was carrying in his pocket. 
They contained late and extremely detailed information 
of the Austrian strength, plans and movements. After he 
had gone through them Bonaparte sat for a long time be- 
fore the table, still as a bronze figure of a general, with his 
lank hair falling around his sharp, fine features. The 
afternoon closed down; at five there was heard from the 
distance the shock of cannon, then more, peal on peal 
from the mountains. An officer whispered that the Aus- 
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wewer meuriniuda, “Trae 
widest of the fan-v dievs per that most suitable for troops, 
down which a good and direct road ran to the Austrian 
advanced base at Acqui. At the general's feet Divisior 
Masséna shouldered past toward Dego, farther down the 
same valley. By morning both wou'd be past the flank ot 
D’ Argenteau’ s head of column in the neighboring Erro 
gorge; Masséna was to turn east short of Dego, could be 
i to find a track through the hills against one flank 

of that Austrian column while Laharpe areck it from the 


other. 


Dawn broke clear after the tumultous night; Laharpe's | 


bugles screamed through the first level light and he came 
storming in on D’ Argenteau’ s left flank, clouds of 
skirmishers in front, 


dense columns disorderly, hoarse! 


singing their Ca ira behind, while what was left of Ram- 


pon’s little thousand joined them. One did not surpris« 
the whitecoat veterans; they were up, in line, steadily 
holding head against Laharpe at eight o'clock when the 





























lements of Division Masséna began to percolate 
sh the hills onto their right rear. D’Argenteau, 
‘vy involved with Laharpe, retreated far enough to 
» his front and detached Roccavina’s brigade against 
-weomers. Just then Masséna’s gross arrived, putting 
, or twelve thousand French on the field against 
rgenteau's 6,500. Roccavina was wiped out in the ef- 
rg 
to hold the new attack; Masséna got through into 
Inferior Montenotte, planted artillery in the streets 
rrenadiers on the rooftops, cut the Austrian retreat. 
irpe broke their weakened line in front; by half past 
ine D’Argenteau was flying down the Erro, leaving a 
l.nneand B@achand over a thausand_nrisaners hic diuicianal 


TLY 
UND 


» 2 myyemumsetrat alone could beat it down 
vere with Division Serrurier, far to the left, 
beyond two mountain chains. Bonaparte, 
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trian 


‘ision riding with the heels of the advance, ordered 
1 the Han infantry assault to clear the obstacle out 
ik of of hand. It failed; he put the men in again 
Erro @through the long-shadowed twilight, but 
id be though a brave young brigadier 


flank named Joubert this time got into 
n the the lines with seven men before 

| being wounded and his supports 
rpe’s killed, this was a failure also; Cos- 
came seria held. The general masked 
ls of the castle, drove Division Auge- 
sel) reau on past through the night to 
Ram- 9 ufHle up the Sardinian effort at re- 
prise | lief, and ordered the reserve back 
adily to support Masséna against Dego. 


‘ 


» the The Austrians there were the 
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normal Dego detachment of Beaulieu’s cordon, with 
D’Argenteau and his remnants, come back from the 
point where Bormida and Erro roads join, 6,000 men with 
30 guns. Masséna and Laharpe struck them in the after 
noon with 9,000. The whitecoats stood up like heroes the 
losses were terrihc on both sides and twice the French 
storming columns were beaten back. Weight told in the 
third push; the Austrian tight broke, their whole line 
went to pieces with 3,000 men and all the cannon lost, 
just as the last musket cracked into silence away westward 
at the gates ot Cosseria. 
Masséna’s men had only half a night to rest on theit 
vierams hekare day they were on their way to join Auget 
ugh their eyes were caving into their heads 
wsness, they drove through the early hours 
| cheering, for this rabble that had never 
y was winning, winning, winning. Austria 
out; the fan spokes held stout against her; 
t be crushed now before Colli could fully 
ind every private kne Ww it. 


are a —_ 


re prou of it. 
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pieces of assorted caliber, scraped from the dustiest corners 
of Toulon arsenal, but guns that would shoot. 

A note from the general accompanied them. The sloops 
were to be held at anchor in the Bay of Vado with their 
cargoes aboard, so the Austrians would not hear of their 
coming till the hour of action struck. On the morning 
of April rath Bonaparte followed the guns in. Rioadan 
was out on an inspection, so the commander sat down 
to read reports and question the officers fresh from the 
front. A messenger had just come in from the upper 
Erro, where Colonel Rampon of the 31st demi-brigade had 
been assaulted in the redoubt of Montenotte Superior by 
Three 
terrific attacks had been delivered on the previous after- 
noon; in the intervals Rampon had gathered the officers of 
his little band with them sworn on his sword to die rather 


Austrian forces estimated at an entire division. 


than yield the post. They were yet victorious as evening 
came, but nearly all wounded or dead; might not be able 
to get through another day. The road through the 
from Carcare to Millesimo was not metalled after all; 
would be difficult to transport artillery along it. pote 
was on the march, Augereau close in and ready. 

At two Masséna arrived; the generals embraced and 
Bonaparte sat down to read the reports of Pico the spy, 
which the divisional leader was carrying in his pocket. 
They contained late and extremely detailed information 
of the Austrian strength, plans and movements. After he 
had gone through them Bonaparte sat for a long time be- 
fore the table, still as a bronze figure of a general, with his 
lank hair falling around his sharp, fine features. The 
afternoon closed down; at five there was heard from the 
distance the shock of cannon, then more, peal on peal 
from the mountains. An officer whispered that the Aus- 








trians had brought up their artillery to cannonade Ram 
pon; Bonaparte Tifted his head and began to issue march- 
ing orders for the great adventure as fost as two secretaries 
could take them tou. 


Jour pe GLorre Est ARRIVE 


The Ligurian Hills, 22 Germinal — -7 Floréal, An IV 


(April 1 2-26, 1796) 
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came up during the evening and 
boomed among the summits; through it Bonaparte chienb- 
ed a projecting pe: ak near Carcare euder guidance of the 
curé of Cadibona. Off to his left Dividen Augereau was 
marching toward Cairo on the Lower Riawide in the 
widest of the fan-valleys and that most suitable for troops 
down which a good and direct road ran to the Austrian 
advanced base at Acqui. At the general's feet Divisior 
Masséna shouldered past toward Dego, farther down the 
same valley. By morning both would be past the flank of 
Db’ i s head of column in the neighboring Erro 
gorge; Massena was to turn east short of Dego, could be 
tr kod to find a track through the hills against one flank 
of that Austrian column while Laharpe struck it from the 
other. 


A thunde rstorm 


Dawn broke clear after the tumultous night; Laharpx 's 
b ugles screamed through the first level light and he came 


storming in on D’Argenteau’s left flank, clouds ot 


dense columns disorderly, hoarse!) 
singing their Ca ira behind, while what was left of Ram 


pon’s Tittle thousand joined them. One did not surprise 


| 


skirmishers in front, 


the whitecoat veterans; they were up, in line, steadily 


holding head against Laharpe at eight o'clock when 


were 
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elements of Division Masséna began to percolate 
through the hills onto their right rear. D’Argenteau, 
ly involved with Laharpe, retreated far enough to 

w his front and detached Roccavina’s brigade against 
newcomers. Just then Masséna’s gross arrived, putting 

en or twelve thousand French on the field against 
\rgenteau's 6,500. Roccavina was wiped out in the ef- 

- to hold the new attack; Masséna got through into 
Inferior Montenotte, planted artillery in the streets 

| grenadiers on the rooftops, cut the Austrian retreat. 










pe broke their weakened line in front; by half past 
D’Argenteau was flying down the Erro, leaving a 
sand dead and over a thousand prisoners, his divisional 
nization a wreck, himself wounded. 







From his mountain top Sonaparte looked down on how 





battle went; by nine he had a message on the road 
switching Augereau leftward against Millesimo, the 
nearest post of the Sardinian cordon, with half Masséna’s 
men to follow him in. Laharpe and the rest of Masséna 
were ordered across the hills on Dego, keypoint of the 
lower Bormida. Take it, said their orders, levy a contri- 







bution of 10,000 livres, all the mules and brandy in town. 





By ten there was a bulletin, an order of the day: 






































Vive la Ré publique! We attacked 13,000 Austrians 


on the heights of Montenotte this morning. The Re- 


im- . ‘ : 

ri publicans were completely victorious; the enemy lost 
4 ' 

. 6,000 men. 

ries 


It was read to the moving columns; despite their half-a- 
night of marching, the ragged battalions picked up their 
feet and began to sing. All afternoon Augereau's van- 

va guard was forcing the gorges round Millesimo; at early 
dawn of the 13th of April over 10,000 of them hit less 
than 5,000 of Provera, the commander of Sardinian Colli’s 
leftmost division. The Sards were smothered with hardly 
a stand. Provera sent half his men back to Ceva, the con- 


ana J 
nb- centration point for his army; with the rest and eighteen 
the guns he threw himself into the old robber-baron castle of 
was Cosseria. It dominates the road, and the 
the heavy guns that alone could beat it down 
»ps, were with Division Serrurier, far to the left, 
rian beyond two mountain chains. Bonaparte, 
ion riding with the heels of the advance, ordered 
the Jan infantry assault to clear the obstacle out 
< of Bot hand. It failed; he put the men in again 
‘tro Me through =the long-shadowed twilight, but 
| be though a brave young brigadier 
ank 9 named Joubert this time got into 
the 9 the lines with seven men before 
@ cing wounded and his supports 
pe’s killed, this was a failure also; Cos- 
ame seria held. The general masked 


of MR the castle, drove Division Auge- 


scl reau On past through the night to 
im- ruffle up the Sardinian effort at re- 
rise lief, and ordered the reserve back 


dily 


to support Masséna against Dego. 


[he Austrians there were the , 
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with 


normal Dego detachment of Beaulieu's cordon 
D’Argentéau and his remnants, come back from the 
point where Bormida and Erro roads join, 6,000 men with 
30 guns. Masséna and Laharpe struck them in the after 
noon with g,o00. The whitecoats stood up like heroes, the 
losses were terrific on both sides and twice the French 
storming columns were beaten back. Weight told in the 
third push; the Austrian right broke, their whole linc 
went to pieces with 3,000 men and all the cannon lost, 
just as the last musket cracked into silence away westward 
at the gates ot Cosseria. 

Masséna’s men had only half a night to rest on theit 
victory; before day they were on their way to join Auger 
eau, and though their eyes were caving into their heads 


the early hours 
that 


known victory was winning, winning, winning Austria 


from sleeplessness, they drove through 
willingly and cheering, for this rabble had never 
was knocked out; the fan spokes held stout against her; 
Sardinia must be crushed now before Colli could fully 
concentrate, and every private knew it. 


_ 
Grenadiers are a 7 Va 

oN 
cast; and are proud of it. 











II 


The Austrians were not knocked out; not even aware 
they had been badly hurt, so sluggish flowed the nerve- 
stream of their being. The eighteenth- -century war which 
Beaulieu knew ann of cordon inside military cor- 
don like the multiple skins of an onion. Let the outmost 
shell be punctured; one concentrated around some fortress 
in the circle next inward and struck the enemy a full- 
on blow in battle as he came riding in, disordered by the 
road troubles inevitable in advance. On the afternoon of 
April 12 Division Sebottendorf crashed through the out- 
post line round Voltri and found the place empty of 
French; by night Beaulieu had both this news and that of 
D’ Argenteau’ s defeat on the heights of Montenotte the 
same morning. To the Austrian this meant that Bonaparte 
was establishing a new cordon, running through Savona, 
Montenotte, Carcare, with its left flank drawn back to 
Ormea, looking to an advance down the Erro. 

Acqui was the central strong point of his own next 
inner cordon, the spot where the fan-rivers united after 
wanderings. He immediately began concentrating there 
for a counter-stroke. The detachments from the main 
Bormida valley were ordered in, reserves from as far back 
as Milan ordered out; Sebottendorf was also to fall back 
there through the hills from Voltri. The link between 
Sebottendort and D’Argenteau had been furnished by a 
division of Serb and Hungarian troops, hardy mountain 
men under Wukassovich, himself a Serb. Let them take 
the hill-tracks from Sassello to Dego, there meeting more 
artillery sent out from Acqui. This would make a strong 
forward concentration in the gateway of the hills, through 
which Beaulieu could presently debouch with his whole 
force to rupture the new French cordon or from which 
he could stab the back of a renewed Gallic advance. 
Wukassovich, a good soldier, would take over general 
direction from D’Agenteau, “‘a miserable bungler with a 
head too big for his body, only fit to make warfare in the 
boudoirs of women.” 

In another world, in another age, the plan was sound. 
But Beaulieu slept a night on it in the comfortable man- 
ner of his time; his whitecoats did not, could not, march 
without sleep, on eau de vie and glory; and their roads 
were bad. Sebottendorf was late coming through the 
hills from Voitri; the artillery from Acqui so tardy 
reaching D’Argenteau in Dego that they met only the 
foam of his second defeat, with Masséna harrying the 


stragglers. 


Meanwhile Wukassovich pressed slowly on. At two in 
the morning of April 15, the 26 Germinal, one of his 
scouting parties reached the outskirts of Dego and found 
the French in possession. They were men of Meynier’s 
command, troops of the general reserve, who had followed 
Masséna into Dego, dispersed to loot and gone to sleep 
drunk. Wukassovich roused his regiments, got them into 
formation, and at three o'clock, stormed into the town, 
breaking up Meynier and taking 700 prisoners. French in 
Dego argued more French somewhere near; Wukassovich 
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set to work at once on the service of security and by ten jp 


the morning had each of the six hills that surround Deoo 
= 5 
crowned with a redoubt. 
lil 
Provera had no water in Cosseria Castle and his las 
ammunition had been spent repulsing the assault of the 


evening before. When daybreak of the 14th came wit! no 
sign of relief from Colli and the mountain echoes throw. 
ing back gun-shots that grew ever fainter toward Mi 
imo, he beat the chamade. 

That was the day of Masséna and Laharpe in Deg 
toward evening the victual wagons began to come throu ugh 
Carcare and toward the next dawn, the vanguard of Mas. 
séna’s victorious men, shivering in their rags and the night- 
cold, but cheerful. It would be hardly light when an aide | 
galloped along the column; at six he found Bonaparte 
near Millesimo, told him of Meynier wrecked 
Wukassovich in Dego. 


and 


There was something like a panic among the staff, ; 

of them men so much older in years and knowledge of ; 
rules of war than their commander—this was the fruit of 
military fucurism, whisper, whisper, the law is inevitable, 
cramps down with double force on those who for a time 
evade it, whisper, we are flanked, cut off, whisper. Bona- 
parte only tightened his pale lips, snapped out an order 
transferring Meynier to permanent base duty, and rod 
down the column of weary, shambling men, reversing their 
direction for a tramp back to Dego over those miles of 
mountain paths down which they had just come. 


By noon he had them round the place, with some of 
Laharpe’ s as well, ranking in a vale of terraced vineyards 
and little patches of gtove among the mountains; by two 
o'clock they were ready, an attack was launched at ever 
point against and between Wukassovich’s redoubts, It 
could not be driven home against the Serbs; Bonaparte 
rode forward, rallied the men and sent them in again. An 
adjutant named Lanusse led one column, with his hat 
elevated on the point of a sword; they got into a redoubt, 
took it, then stopped i in a boil of disorganized victory, but 
another mass of men swept past, right into and over the 
Austrian center. Wukassovich’s little division, only 3,500 


to begin with, was destroyed, and the nearest a? s 


Austrians remaining were with their general back : 


Acqui. 


From a hilltop Bonaparte had marked that last wave of 


assault and the soldier who led it, out in front of the | 


column, leading them like a bell-wether. ““Who is that 
man?” he demanded; being told it was Major Lannes, re- 
plied that he was Colonel Lannes henceforth and turned 
rein for the saddle of the watershed. 


IV 


Colli, the parade of whose hyphenated names would 
fill a small paragraph, was of birth exalted as an Alp, but 
extremely young, thirty-six, for command in his service, 
which was, like the Austrian, one of age. Deeply read, but 
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| war, a philosophical fighting man whose specialty 
¢ arrangement of multifarious detail, the end prod- 
ie cordon system. No one could conduct a retreat 





lh demands just his quality of unhurried precision) 





better than he, who had won his rank with a famous 
ment though the Col de Fenestrelles in ‘94; and no 





was much worse in an attack, which requires always 
it of happy improvisation. 

hen Augereau broke his lines at Millesimo, he lost 
ommunications with the Austrian ally but not his 






gave orders for a concentration at Ceva, and pre- 
| to defend himself stoutly. But he did not think of 
cer-attacking Augereau, and 
yn-system speed, which brought the calendar to 16 






he concentrated at 






re he was ready. That morning Bonaparte had blown 
nessage across the hills to Division Serrurier in the 
that afternoon Serrurier attacked Ceva, 

ims beating, men in perfect line and step and silence, 
or Serrurier was a textbook officer of the old school who 
did not like the new flash tactics. There was only one 
inswer to a textbook movement against a textbook in- 
crenched position, and Serrurier got it, a bloody repulse. 
He tried again and again, the textbook three times, before 





1aro valley; 








lying 


D 


round Ceva began to snide with musketry, 


down for the night; but as he gave up, the hills east 





then north 





farther extending, an endless circle of fire, and Augereau 
came riding in through the red twilight, with ‘te 
hard behind. 






Serrurier's he: avy artillery had come and was beginning 
it would be about this time that a rider 
reached Colli by the long circuit round the hills, 





dully to boom; 





saying 
Beaulieu was badly smashed, with 10,000 loss and his re- 
maining men so scattered through the hills he had but 
16,000 under hand in Acqui, unfit for operations at the 
Ceva, 






moment. then, was a death- -trap; Colli stayed i 
the tewn just long enough to parry a blow delivered 


Augereau in the frome silt of his advance, then abandoned 






his post and setting out rear guards, began a slow, orderly 
retreat through Lesegno, San Michele and Vico. He was 
heavily Gttmmbased. and if he followed the other line of 
retirement, down the east bank of the Tanaro and across 
the foothill spurs toward Austrian support he might be 
cut off by the left from the national capital at Turin, 
which it was his first duty to cover. 
V 

The hill road reaches high point on the shoulder of 
Monte Zemola; from here streams and sight flow away in 
every direction. The main guard climbed it on April 16th, 
less than g6 hours from the opening of the campaign with 
the attack on Rampon’ s redoubt. In that time they had 
marched some sixty-seven miles up and down angles a few 
degrees removed from the perpendicular, with almost no 
sleep and insufficient food; every man had been through 
it least two battles and some of Masséna’s under the rain 

' fire in five. But now they stopped a moment to gaze, 
where the sweep of the road threw the Alps behind _ 
those gigantic barriers, glistening with snow and i 
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while at their feet, Tanaro and 
Bormida and many other rivers flowed fast away into blue 


green distant pl ains. 


girdling the horizon,” 


said 


“Hannibal forced the Alps,” 
“but we have turned them’; his 
men tossed muskets and shouted. 


gradient toward Ceva. 


Bonaparte to his staff, 


hurrying down the 


They had the town on April 17th. Division Laharpe 
was brought in from the rear and sent down the Mom- 
barco gap of the Upper Bormida as flank guard against 
the cowed Austrians. The little force of cavalry came up 
to take the ady ance across | anaro into more open country 
with bluff Stengel of Alsace leadi ing them, 


and a stout, not strong on brain, but with much experi 


a good sol lier 
ence. He located Colli behind the next stream, the Cur 
saglia, which runs narrow and swift through deep incised 
banks, and on the night of 19th April Bonaparte, who 
had ridden in with Division Masséna, hatched a plan for 
the double envelopment and de struction otf the Sardinians. 
Division Masséna was to drive straight ahead across the 
river against Colli’s center; Division Augereau to go 
downstream a pace to Castellino, cross by fords which 
maps and local men said lay there, and strike the enemy's 


left flank, 


through the 


while Division Serrurier moved upstream, 


and vill: ge of San Michele onto his 
Timing wouk | be automatk 


bridge 
; the hours needed 
let 


right rear. 
for the two flanking marches being just enough 
Masséna’s drive bear psychological fruit, attracting the 
Sard reserves to the center. 

Fords 


Day came drab and the battle went drab, too. 


there might be at some times of ye ar, but not in this 
freshet- side len spring, so that neither Augere au nor M: iS 
sena could drive their ( ‘olli. 


fender, worked out Bonaparte’s plan for himself early in 


attacks home. the good de 


the day; drew men from his left and rushed them to San 


Michele. 


They arrived just as Serrurier’s main body got 
across the bridge, before they coulc | deploy, 


and to make 
matters worse the F rench Vv anguard, two demi brig: ide s ot 
light infantry that should . taken up any such. surprise 
oth. were dispersed in search of plunder. Serrurier was 
too good in discipline to be utterly broken by anything, 
but his division was badly mauled and thrown back across 
the river with heavy loss. Victory for the white and green. 

Bon: aparte 's position was still so precarious he could not 
take no for an answer, no matter how many men he lost, 
or how much the sound ones needed rest. “| will control 


these bandits or cease to command them, a he ground, 


sending down orders for looters to be shot, and instantly 
planning another battle for the morning, a wide sweep 
round the Sardinian left, with Augereau crossing far down 
stream. 

Before the armies clashed Colli was on the road again, 
back to Mondovi, where his engineers had me anwhile 
finished another intrenched camp like that at Ceva. He 
had no relish to face the two-to-one French numbers in a 
planned battle from whatever position, sought only to 
slow the hurricane pace of their rush 


time dripped in 
his arteries, the map burned in his brain. it would be April 
26, a week, at Bra or Cherasco, before the slow Austrian 
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ally could bring his columns round the hills to join. He 
wished to fight and run, strike and dodge. 

But could not with infantry dodge fast enough to escape 
Stengel’s horse, who came crashing into his rear guard at 
Vico on the 21st of April by Colli’s calendar, 2d Floréal 
by Bonaparte’s. Colli must stand or face route; did stand, 
on a line from Mondovi to Vico, longer than he had 
planned or hoped, but sustained by redoubts. Bonaparte 
was on the field with Divisions Masséna and Serrurier. 
The key of the position was on the left, a fort and hill; be 
sent Serrurier against it, while the brash young revolution- 
ary officers who did not like the old man for his aristo 
birth and bearing stood ready to laugh him out of his 
generalship when his outmoded attack failed, as it had 
tailed at Ceva and San Michele. 

Sure enough, he formed in three solid columns, bat- 
talion front, equidistant, perfectly dressed and keeping 
pace; himself took station before the central mass with a 
simple stick in his hand and while the drums beat ra- 
taplan, walked straight forward into the blaze of Sardinian 
fire. Forward and forward; men dropped, but not old 
Serrurier; forward, till the Sards could no longer bear the 
menace of the inexorable bayonets with fierce-eyed Gauls 
behind and the stiff antique figure ahead. They broke, 
they fed, Mondovi was won, ond Bonaparte threw Sten- 
gel’s cavalry into a pursuit. They got too far; Colli struck 
back with his own horse, both numerous and good. Stengel 
collapsed from his mount, shot through the chest, dead; 
the French began to break up, when out of nowhere Colo- 
nel Murat of the staff appeared, standing in his stirrups, 
swinging a saber and shouting. The 20th Dragoons rallied 
round him, a press of broken squadrons followed, he led a 
counter-charge that broke the Sards in turn and one day 
later Colli sent in to ask an armistice. 


VI 


It was a trick. He had lost nearly two thousand mén at 
Mondovi, with all his provision magazines, and the fight- 
ing power of his army was dwindling under constant re- 
treat. But the strongest of his successive cordons, the most 
useful for defense of the northeast running rivers, the 
Stura, was still his, with big Coni holding one end, big 
fortress Cherasco the other. The difhculty was in the 
length of line between the two—long, longer than he 
could watch. The Austrians would be needed to help him 
hold it in a week, and he hoped to gain that week with 
paper where metal had failed. When Bonaparte’s flag 
came with the reply that truce with Sardinia ran with his 
humor, Colli named the Baron di la Torre to talk terms, 
the greatest expert on etiquette in Piedmont, who would 
drag the negotiations through morasses of punctillio while 
the armies rested. 

Unfortunately for Colli the armies did not rest. Already 
on the night of the battle Bonaparte had ordered: Division 
Macquart, far back at the French gate of the Col di 
Tenda, through that pass against Coni. Augereau’s whole 
division, part of Masséna, part of Laharpe, were flung 
toward Cherasco down parallel roads; Serrurier went by 
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forced marches westward toward the center of the Stuy 
line, and when the generals protested that this was ad 
vance across too wide a front, inviting counter-attac x, “] 
may lose battles,” “but I do nor log 
minutes!”’ 


cried Bonaparte, 


On April 25th, the French divisions were circling round 
Cherasco with the outpost fire chattering. There was no 
food in the place; Colli pulled out, across the Stura. The 
next morning Bonaparte rode in, and before di la Torre 
could reach his headquarters, had snatched from the Sar. 
dinians the bridgehead beyond the stream. 

Di la Torre did his best, but all the heart went out of 


him, and the other Sardinians, too, when word came from 


Beaulieu that he could not arrive for another four days, 
and then with only 20,000 men. They signed a temporary 
treaty, giving the French Coni, Cherasco, Tortona, free 
passage through the King’s territory for troops and su 


plies, such stores as they “might need, and the Sardinian 


army to be disbanded. 


Vil 
Soldiers! 


In fifteen days you have won six victories, 


twenty-one battle standards, fifty-five cannon, several 


fortresses; you have made fifteen thousand prisoners . 


and killed or wounded ten thousand men. Deprived of 
everything, you have supplied yourselves with all. You 
have won battles without artillery, crossed rivers without 
bridges, made forced marches without shoes, and camps 
without bread. Only republicans, soldiers of liberty, 
could bear what you have borne. Thanks be to you 
soldiers! Your victories presage more splendid triumph: 
still. 

But, soldiers, you have accomplished nothing, since 
so much remains to be accomplished. Neither Turin nor 
Milan are yet yours. Since you have done so much the 
country has the right to expect still greater things of 
you; will you justify her hopes? Doubtless the greatest 
obstacles have already been passed; but there remain 
cities to take, rivers to cross, battles to win. Will your 
courage soften? Are there those among you who would 
find it preferable to return to the Alps and Apennines, 
there to suffer in patience the insults of those military 
slaves? No; there can be none such among the victors 
of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dego, of Mondovi. All 
burn to carry afar the glory of the French people; all 
desire to humble those proud kings who have dared to 
form the design of laying us in fetters; all wish to dic- 
tate a glorious peace; all, wish to return to their homes 
to say with pride, “I was of the Army of Italy!” 

Friends, | promise you this conquest; but there is a 
condition you must swear to fulfill, and that is to respect 
the peoples 1 you deliver; to repress the horrible pillaging 1g 
in which indulge some wretches encouraged by the 
enemics of the republic. Proclaim, then, to the peoples 
of Italy that the army of France comes to break their 
chains; that the people of France are the friends of .l! 
peoples; that they can come in confidence to the pro 
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ction of our banners, where the property, the religion 





a the customs of others will be respected. We sathe 
out war as generous enemies, for we make it only against 
ps the tyrants who enslave. 


ty, @ BONAPARTE. 


h Read from the tribune of the brigade, 7 Floréal (April 
20). 

ace BRIDGE OF THE RAINBOW 

h. (Lombardy, 10-21 Floréal, An IV (April 29-May 10, 

of | 1796). 

est I 

ain The Po flows east, deep as Mississippi, wide as Nilus. 

yur Along its southern bank lay the neutral Parman duchy, 

ild where flourished in lazy elegance art and the manufacture 

es of cheese. From north through the Austrian Milanese, 

ary Alpine affluents fall into the great river, parallel, rapid, 

ors MB cach a military obstacle more formidable than a range of 

All mountains in the hands of a cordon- -system army; Sor the 

all time needed to get artillery across any of these streams is 

to nicely matched by the time defense requires to concentrate 

jic- WP at that same point. 

es J Beaulieu stood in these vertical river corridors at the 
dawn of May, with his communications arching back 

sa across the bridges to the great base and fortress of Mantua, 


ect TM fetter of Italy—stood 4 000 strong of all arms, including 
1g 1 great force of cavalry, doubly useful in these flatlands 


cm stood, and snarled at his generals, who twitted him about 
es not knowing how to execute retreats—stood, and helped 
ir WR che generals bicker by correspondence with the Aulic 


ll Si War Council in Vienna. 
ly Argenteau, * 


“I have no adjutant,” wrote 


‘and must spend all my own time answer- 
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Map 5: The Valley of the Po 
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ficers and send orders to the soldiers direct if it wishes to 


Why the devil doesn’t the Council dismiss us of 
make war in such a fashion?”’ 
Yet Austria was of high heart; her chances of victory 
were excellent. Bon: aparte had no more than 35,000 tront 
ing the Po and the first of the northern rivers, Sesia, or just 
about the proportic on that gave the smaller army equality 
while acting defensively on such terrain. Equality; and 
Beaulieu had by analysis discovered something that made 
him better than equal, to wit, the spot where the French 
meant to cross the Po. On May 1 there was a little fight 
with a Gallic vanguard in the village of Cambo; they were 
Laharpe’s men, anid on one of them, taken prisoner, was 
rae? a set of orders concentrating Bonaparte’ s fighting 
divisions around V alenza. News letters trom Turin said 
the fourth article of the armistice terms with Sardinia gave 
the French a free crossing at the same point, and an admi 
rable spy of Piedmont had brought in a copy of an ordet 
from General Bonaparte to the Governor of Alessandria, 
asking that food for a division be sent up to Valenza, 
while peasants told of French engineers wR. down 
houses in the town to get bridge beams. Valenza, Valenza 
the most likely pl: ice ON milit: ify grounds, since crossing gv 
there would save these hurrying invaders a long march up 
the Sesia. 


Be aulieu could c ach the rib bon he ai ot f their 


advance ina vise. crush it with cavalry; it was only neces 
sary that he conceal he poised like a boxer, foot for 


hand drawn a little back, 


II 


At that same hour, 6th of May, Bonapart was riding 


ward, ready to strike 


along the southern bank of the Po toward Piacenza in 
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Parma as though all the devils of hell were after him. He 
was accompanied by six battalions only, but men chosen 
from the whole army for their legs. Claude Dallemagne 
commanded them, a big man from Hainault, who had 
fought in the American war, famous as a leader of charges; 
brave Lanusse was there and the new Colonel Lannes, 
small, blond, hdgety, conveying an impression of strength 
beyond his size. The troops 5 been told only that 
their mission was secret; by the very names of their com- 
manders, all the stormy petrels of battle, they knew it 
was dangerous; and it was required of them to march 
forty-four miles in thirty-six hours. Even Kilmaine’s cav- 
alry dragged behind such a pace; when a man dropped 
there he lay, and none turned a head, but out of three 
thousand not twenty had fallen when they reached Pia- 
cenza at day on the ath. 

The Parman governor handed over his keys, a few can- 
non shot dispersed the Austrian picket on the north bank, 
and Lannes crossed first on a shuddering raft, while 
Lanusse hunted out an old ferryboat that would hold 
twenty men and some horses. By two in the afternoon 
Dallemagne’s little band was across and marching; Kil- 
maine in Piacenza and beginning to cross; Division La- 
harpe, furiously driven by its commander, just coming 
down the slope into the city; Division Augereau less than 
ten miles behind, Division Masséna four hours behind 
Augereau. Three-fourths of the French army had shot 
anna the Austrian front onto their rear in as swift a 
cycloid as a fork-tailed swallow’s flight, while saaiggs 
maintained the elaborate bluff of forcing a passage a 

Valenza according to the forms of the old wars. 

If it were that simple Beaulieu’s communications were 
gone and he destroyed; but the surprise had modifiers that 
sucked its blood like leeches. First and worst, Bonaparte 
had pleaded in vain for engineers, both rank and officer; 
Paris had given him nothing but stupid peasant laborers 
and a respectable civilian commander named Maubert, 
who could not understand that a bridge ready in an hour, 
though it tumbled down tomorrow, was worth twenty 
Saideed next week that stood for eternity. There was no 
pontoon train; Maubert was three days getting trestles up 
at Piacenza, which could even then bear nothing heavier 
than cavalry. Second, Brigadier Andréossy of Laharpe’s 
had spied a flotilla of boats coming down the Po with 500 
Austrian sick; could not resist the temptation to capture 
them, both for the boats’ sake and the prisoners, so that 
their escort gave Beaulieu some preliminary warning of 
French in the dukedom, marching downstream at hot 

ed. Third, the picket on the north bank were light- 
footed Neapolitans, who lost no time in fighting but car- 
ried the news of the French irruption straight to head- 
quarters. 

Beaulieu changed balance and made a wild lunge in the 
direction of Piacenza to counter the blow from the rear, 
sending the nearest available men, 5,000, half of them 
cavalry. Wukassovich would have been the leader for such 
a job, but he was far up the Sesia; the Austrian had to 
send his general of reserve, Liptai, following him up with 
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tar) 


2,200 more men under a General Schubirz, and bh), ase); 


coming along behind both with 8,000 more, whi! tly p; g 
division commanders north of headquarters were di: cted that OF 
through Lodi and across the Adda to Cremona. , 
The Austrians, fear clutching at their hearts, < tdid c 
themselves marching; late on the afternoon of May rth ve 
Liptai struck Dallemagne’s detachment north of Fo nbi ¢. 
and drove it in. He might have gone on and heli the Ai 
crossing where few French had yet reached the north bank vheel 
but being a reserve commander, slow and cautious the br 
camped instead. All night the French marched and toiled inder 
in the morning Dallemagne came back to Fombio. bur WB run. s 


now with Kilmaine’s horse and Laharpe’s whole division 
to back him. Lannes led the attack, which burst like , 
tempest on Liptai’s fank and swept him from the field 
with half his force killed or taken. Laharpe pursued till 


fl . 








he ad 









nove 
dark, bivouacking at Codogno; in the night Schubirz | ofa 
came along the same road and struck the French outposts. unhu 
Laharpe mounted a horse and rode out to see what was rode | 
toward; on the way in, his own men, spying tall shapes ing, | 
against the skyline, blazed out with their muskets and ner 
killed him. In the night and confusion Beaulieu got safe like ‘ 
to Pizzighitone with the troops under his personal com- wail 





mand. 





and { 


II] 


Next night, the night of the gth of May, Marmont, the 
young artilleryman, Bonaparte’s friend, came riding int 
the camp on the north bank with a blown horse, . a 
mission to Turin. The general expressed satisfaction at his 
report and told him to take command of the 7th Hussars 
Charge along the highway for Lodi, he said; ride over 
everything in your path; we must have the town before 
another day. 





mur 











Division Sebottendorf of the Austrians was even the: 
escaping across the Adda through Lodi; their outguard 
south on the main road was a battery with some Esterhazy 
dragoons in support, against whom Marmont galloped at 
lina rein. The cannon missed once in the gh cloud and 
never got a chance to fire again, but Marmont’s horse 
asuihied over one and pitched him heavily. When bi 
came to himself the 7th had already turned round one of 
the guns and blown the city gate from its hinges; hussars 
and Esterhazys were fighting i it out with the saber through 
the streets, the French winning and people yelling at them 
from upper windows. 

Dallemagne was right on the heels of the horse; before 
noon Augereau and Masséna had reached the town with 
their divisions, and Bonaparte himself, who rode to the 
river bank. A wooden bridge left the walls of the town to 
stride across the Adda, resting itself on a sandy island 
midway. It was three hundred feet long, wide enough for 
a single cart, and Marmont’s hussars had come on so furi- 
ous fast that the Austrians were not permitted to burn or 
break it. They had done next best; Bonaparte could count 
fourteen cannon drawn up to sweep the norrow pass, wi! h 
long lines of infantry in support. 

In the mess at Codogno ollowing Laharpe’ s death two 


nights before, the French scouting service had altogeth t 
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d the march of Beaulieu and his phantom 8,000 to 
chitone; Bonaparte thought he had before him on 
)pposite bank the whole Austrian army. Crossing in 
ceeth would be a desperate business, but “I neaied 
bold stroke to set a special stamp on my deeds; I 
ved to astonish the enemy by so daring an operation.’ 
cavalry he sent upstream to find a ford and reach for 
Austrian flank; the artillery 
el, co answer the Austrian guns; the grenadiers of all 
brigades massed behind the town walls, and at seven 
ler the westering sun, dashed onto the bridge at the 


- six abreast. Vive la République! 


was run forward, wheel to 


he Austrian guns went off like a single thunderclap, 

n again and again, into the smoke with canister. The 
ead of the column was blown to bits; the rear, unable to 
move through the wounded and that storm of war, re- 
oiled. But Dallemagne who had led them, miraculously 
unhurt, was there to make a rally; Bonaparte and his staft 
-ode down, and as he did so, Berthier with frog-lips work- 
ing, seized a standard and threw himself into the storm- 
ing column; Masséna was among them with a musket 
like a private, and Lannes. Some carabineers of the 4th had 
worked their way along the bridge timbers to the island 
and to holes under the bank from whence they opened a 
murderous sniper-fire just as the column, without any 


word of command surged forward again, ofhcers and pri- 

vates all together. Thea went right through that sheet of 
flame from the Austrian aviary. up among 
bayoneting the cannoneers at their pieces. Sebottendorf's 
infantry line broke; when he tried to 
cover his retreat with the cavalry (where night would have 
done better), he lost most ot ‘that to Division Masséna, 
which had followed the storming column. 


IV 

Grenadiers cz amp apart from soldiers of the line. They 
are special caste; proud of it; hold little councils around the 
camphre, at which officers who have shown the right stuff 
are declared elected of their number; had thus’ coopted 
L aharpe for his size and hghting spirit in the old days 
among the Alps—L aharpe and no other general. That 
night of Lodi as Bonaparte rode through the lines, they 


were murmurous and the words one could make out were, 
“There he goes 


the guns, 


his reserve broke; 


that’ S him our little corporal ot gren- 


adiers.”” 


“Well, 


are saying in DP: aris?” 


Bonaparte: Marmont, what do vou think they 


Marmont: “They must be wil 1 with delight.” 


No one 1n 


this age so far has dared to think on the gt and scale.’ 


Bonaparte: “They have seen nothing yet. 





SOME ASPECTS of the 
MILITARY PROBLEM 


By Major William Yale, Military Intelligence Reserve 


Palestine, 
which have created a condition that borders on anarchy 


The roots and causes of current events in 


and has forced the introduction of martial law, lie in the 
conflicting nationalistic hopes, desires, aims and purposes 
of the Atab and the Jew. Although Jewish nationalism 
began to take politic al form in the Zionist Movement in 
Arab National- 
ism only began to manifest itself politic: ally after the 
Turkish Revolution of 1908. However, it had little effect 
upon the Palestinian Arabs before the World War, for 
they did not begin to develop an active nationalistic 
movement until 1919. Then the Arabs became conscious 
of the significance to them of the partition of the Arab 
lands by the Paris Peace Conference and of the import of 
the Balfour declaration concerning the establishment of a 


the last decade of the nineteenth century, 


national home for the Jewish people in Palestine. 

These two nationalistic movements are not — 
to Palestine, they are neither local nor parochial; they a 
international in scope. Because of widespread diapersion 
of the Jewish people in every part of the world, Zionism is 
a world-wide phenomenon inextricably bound up with 
international politics. Because the vast majority of the 
Arabs live beyond the boundaries of Palestine, Arab 
nationalism also has wide ramifications that are manifest 
in all Arab-speaking regions: Transjordania, Syria, ‘the 
Iraq, Arabia, and even in Egypt and North Africa. 
Furthermore, because a large percentage of the Arabs are 
Moslems, the struggle of Palestinian Arabs has significant 





repercussions throughout the far more extensive world of 
Islam. The conflict y BEE Jew and Arab over Palestine 
has precipitated a situation which taxes the imperial 
genius of British statesmanship and places an extremely 
Deliceee and arduous task upon the British military leader. 

This article will not discuss the complicated cultural, 
racial, religious, political and economic factors of this 
problem; nor will it express any judgment in regard to the 
rights of either Jew or Arab or the justice of either cause. 
Its sole aim is to present some of the factors which enter 
into the military problems of maintaining law and order 
in Palestine. 

No understanding of the task thrust upon the British 
Army is possible without a knowledge of the unique 
geographical and climatic conditions in the Holy Land. 
Palestine is a small country, about the size of New Hamp- 
shire —go miles wide by 120 miles long. Maintaining 
law and order in so small an area am 2 superficial ly, 
appear to be reasonably easy for a modern military force 
of 25,000 men, aided and supported by a comparatively 
efficient police force. And such would be the case were it 
not for the singular topography of Palestine. 

From Gaza in the south to Mount Carmel in the north 
stretches a fairly level coastal plain with no significant 
rivers to impede transport. This maritime plain, whose 
southern portion is known as Philistia, and its northern, 
the Plain of Sharon, is not over fifteen miles wide at its 
greatest width, averaging perhaps not more than ten miles. 
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‘ gently from the coast and attains an altitude of 600 
ove sea-level. From the coastal plain rise the Shep- 
or low, rolling hills of grey limestone, barren save 

ive orchards and vineyards among which lie small 

of grain. These foothills extend inland for ten miles 
their eastern crests reach an altitude of 1,500 feet giv- 
way to the rugged mountain ranges of Judaea and 
aria whose peaks are Over 3,000 feet above sea level. 
ng these winds a narrow and irregular plateau—the 
ean table-land. From the coast her to the plateau the 
cance varies from thirty air-miles as a minimum to 
forty-five as a maximum, with a rise in altitude to 3,000 

rom plain to plateau. 


[he central range and plateau has a width of not more 





than htteen miles. The eastern slope ot the mountains 1s 
precipitous, barren, rugged, and is cut into irre gular y al 
leys and ridges, 


not by erosion but by fault lines. It is a 


| wenty alt 


Valley 


Theoush the center of the val 


wilderness of rock: desolate and forbidding. 


miles east of f the central range, 


lies the Jordan 
1,000 feet below sea-level. 
ley flows the Jordan River which cannot be forded in its 
lower reaches during the rainy season. The floor of the 
V alley on either side of the river slopes trom mountain 
ranges and is eroded by wadies into steep and narrow 
gullies which make part of the valley difhculte for ma 
neuver, though the piedmont slopes are easily traveled 
by wheeled tr: ansport and cav alry. E- ast of the Valley ol the 
Jordan lies the mountain range which divides Palestine 
from Transjordania. A west-east cross-section of Palestine, 
almost seventy miles in extent, shows variations in altitude 
trom sea-level tO 3,000 teet above the sea, to 1,000 feet be 
low sea-level, to 3,000 feet again! A maritime plain, a 


central mountain range, a sunken valley , an eastern moun 


tain range run north and south in parallel lines 
South of the Philistian Plain, the Sinai Desert stretches 
no-man s 


along the coast to the | gyptian boundary— a 


= 7 ee le 





These are Jewish troops organized 
for protection against Arab raids. 


—— open freight car has been trans- 

formed into a trav eling machine-gun nest 

for use in patrolling the railroads. The 

Royal Engineers are also experimenting 

with a land mine-swee per—a small heavily- 

weighted trolley to precede trains and take 
the brunt of mine explosions. 
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land of shifting sand dunes. South of the central range, 
semi-arid shingle desert extends to the Gulf of 6 ig a 
land of barren hills and valleys, where nomads roam with 
flocks of sheep, goats and camels. The Judaean range, it- 
self a fortress, is a succession of steep mountains, in which 
nestle Arab villages each an isolated strong point inaccessi- 
ble save on foot or horseback. These tiny fortresses which 
lie along the western crest of the Judaean range are the 
peasant centers of Judaea. On the plateau, strung along 
a highway like beads are the cities of Judaea and Samaria: 
Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nablus. 

The eastern slope of the range is a rocky wilderness in- 
habited by nomads, a rugged pasture land for Bedouin 
tribes, which move from these desolate slopes to the Jordan 
Valley and to the shores of the Dead Sea with the change 
of seasons. 


Palestine 


iN 


PLAIN 








a crusader castle, rises the height of Mount Carmel. Three 
famous historic passes lead through this Western spur to 


the Valley of Esdraelon, a rich agricultural plain which | 


stretches from the crescent bay between Haifa and ancient 
Acre to the pass that connects Esdraelon from the Valley 
of the Jordan just south of Lake Galilee. These passes are 
gateways both to the Central Range and to the maritime 
plain and have played an important réle in the military 
history of Palestine. 

North of Esdraelon rise the hills of Galilee, with Naz 
areth perched on their southern slopes. These are the foot- 
hills of the Lebanon Mountains in Syria which rise to 


















The Plain of Sharon, which is the northern segment of 

the maritime plain, is shut off from the northern part of | 
Palestine by a mountain spur extending west from the | 
Samarian hills to the sea-coast south of Haifa. There, like 
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ver 7,000 feet in altitude beyond the boundaries 
tine. To the east of the Galileean hills lies Lake 
6oo feet below sea-level, and Lake Huleh farther 
| ake Galilee and Huleh are shut off from the table- 
southern Syria by rugged hills which at their sum- 
ve way to volcanic S. ary bordering the Hauran 

) Syria. 
dau of Palestine is as varied as its topography. 
naritime plain is sub-tropical, a fruitful land with a 
somewhat similar to that of southern California. 
ludaean highlands are cold and bleak in the winter 
s: heavy snowfalls are not unknown, though infre- 
[he summer months are hot and dry. The Jordan 
y is a raging furnace well-nigh intolerable to the 
man during the summer, but delightfully balmy 
g the winter. The eastern range has a more severe 

vinter than the Judaean table-land. 

Palestine’s variety of climate is astounding. In fol- 
wing the road from Jaffa past Jerusalem through Jericho 
. Es “Sale in Transjordania one can, in not more yi 

four hours, pass through three climatic zones. All « 


Palestine has a long dry season lasting usually from M: doe i : : 
British soldiers searching Arabs at the Jaffa 


o November, Am a short rainy season of f four months. 
Gate entrance to Jerusalem. 


[he main lines of communication in Palestine run north 
and south, east and west. Two main highways, one along 
he crest of the central mountain range, the other along 
the maritime plain, connect southern with northern 
Palestine. Two road arteries traverse the Holy Land from Protected by Jewish and British Police, resi- 
vest to east. One, the Jafta-Jerusalem-Jericho Highway dents of Jaffa’ s Jewish quarter remove their 
xtends eastward into Transjordania. The other, the Haifa- belongings from pillaged and burned houses. 


Jazareth- Tiberias Highway goes along the west shore of 
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Galilee, to cross the Jordan south of Lake Huleh and then 
winds into the Hauran plain of Southern Syria. 

A railway line from Egypt across Sinai links Cairo with 
the Jaffa-Jerusalem railroad. It continues northward along 
the maritime plain through the Samarian hills to eg 
The line east from Haifa crosses Esdraelon and the Jor- 
dan Valley, and climbs to Deraa through the canyon- -like 
Valley of the Yarmuk, made famous by the exploits of 

Colonel T. E. Lawrence. Deraa is a junction point on the 
Jejaz railroad from Damascus to Medina. 

The nature of some of the Palestinian cities makes the 
reéstablishment of order difficult. Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
and Nablus, in particular, are ancient cities built for pro- 
tection against attack. The old parts of these cities are 
medieval, with narrow, slippery, cobbled alleys, across 
which are flung flying buttresses from houses of massive 
masonry, as impregnable as forts. The bulk of the Arab 
population lives in veritable fortresses in these older sec- 
tions of the cities. 

The villages in the mountains of Judaea, Samaria, and 
Galilee are ancient strongholds perched on or near the 
crests of mountain peaks, on sites selected centuries ago 
for their strategic advantage. Many of them can only be 
reached by footpaths and donkey trails; few can be ap- 
proached by surprise. An enemy can be seen for miles, 
hours before he can reach the villages. These, too, are 
mountain fortresses. 

The rocky, barren eastern slopes of the central range 
and the bleak shingle plains of southeastern Palestine are 
the home of nomadic tribes which live in black camel-hair 
tents. The mobility of these tribes is truly astonishing: 
they are here today and gone tomorrow. They offer refuge 
to those who flee the forces of law and order of the settled 
regions. Independent, unruly, they have for centuries 
defied organized government, which can do little more 
than prevent their depredations against the peasantry. 
These tribes are in contact with the Arab tribes of Sinai, 
Arabia and Transjordania. Those who are their friends 
can be transferred from tribe to tribe far beyond the reach 
of police or military power. The men of these tribes are 
armed. They learn to shoot in early youth and many of 
them are excellent shots. 

In the north the Galileean hills give way to the rugged 
foothills of the Lebanons, a mountain fastness in French- 
controlled Syria where British troops cannot trespass. 
These hills are a convenient refuge and a gathering place 
for marauding bands, which can be hidden and supplied 
by sympathetic Syrian Arabs. 

To the northeast, across the boundary in Syria, lie the 
volcanic badlands and the rich Haurar dotted with man 
villages. These also are hiding places for rebel bands difh- 
cult for French authority to control, even though they 
have the will to do so. 

East of the Jordan lies the range rising from the Valley 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. These mountains are 
the roaming grounds of tribes, which come into Palestine 
in the winter and retire to Transjordania in the summer. 


In their inaccessible hills, traversed only by mountain 
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trails, save for the highway from Jericho to E. $3) 
marauders can escape from pursuit and prepare to 
again. East of the mountains a shingle semi-arid . egio, 
stretches north through Syria to the Euphrates, east ) the 
Iraq, and south to Central Arabia. Here, too, Arab :tib, 
roam in utter freedom from control. Mounted o:, flee 
horses and racing camels, these tribes can raid Palcstiy, 
if they so desire. 

With these features of the land in mind it is not dithey|; 
sk 
quell an uprising that has popular support from city @ 
dweller, peasantry and nomad. 

A great diversity of arms is needed to bring the Ar 
rebellion under control. 


to understand why 25,000 troops find it no easy ta 


Along the railroads, armored 
trains must patrol to prevent the tearing up of tracks and 
the blowing up of bridges and culverts. On the highways 
armored cars make the rounds of the main roads to protect § 
traffic and to rush reserves to threatened regions. In the 
ancient cities, only infantry can be used. So intermingled 
are the dwelling houses and sacred shrines of Christian and 
Moslem that the use of artillery is simply out of the ques. 
tion. Rifle and machine-gun fire is ineffective agains: 
thick walls of masonry. Rebels must be hunted from J 
house to house in a tedious search. 

Although airplanes are usetul in scouting, giving warn- 
ing of raids, and in dispersing marauding bands they ar 
of little use at night when the raiders gather for attack 
The rebels wear no uniform and are not easily distin- } 
guished from peaceful Arab natives. It is not good \ 
policy to fire indiscriminately on Arab nomads and peas- 
ants who may be on honest missions. Nor is it politic to | 
bomb villages, crowded with women, children, and non- § 
combatants. The air force is distinctly limited by the 
guerrilla warfare the Arabs wage. There are no munitions 
depots, nor supply trains to be bombed—the Arab needs 
no lines of communications open to aerial attack. 

Most of the villages can be reached only by infantry 
and cavalry. And if the Arabs refuse to do battle, they 
disperse rapidly long before the British troops reach the t 
village. There, more often than not, the troops meet 
frustration, finding only women, children, and harmless 
peasants busy at their daily tasks. A search of the village ® 
for arms and rebels in hiding is usually fruitless. Such 
may be the end of an exhausting day’s march. And while 
the troops are engaged in a bootless expedition, bands of 
rebels may be attacking distant settlements, blowing up 
bridges, tearing up rails, or hurling home-made bombs at 
passing traffic. 

In the nomadic lands, infantry is virtually useless, and 
always at a disadvantage. Cavalry, aided by scouting ; and 
bombing planes, is necessary for pursuit or attack in che 
semi-arid pastoral lands of the nomads. In the south- 
east, light armored cars can also be used, but the territory 
in which they can operate is strictly limited. In the moun- 
tains to the east, cavalry is the only effective arm. 

The British can control the flow of arms and munitions 
through the Mediterranean ports of Palestine, but tratiic 
in arms to Arabia from Italian Eritrea and French Somaii- 
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These are a pair of bandits, captured by the Royal 


land across the Red Sea is practically beyond British con- 
trol. The smuggling of war supplies from Africa to the 
Arabian tribes is an old established business which will be 
dificult to check as long as there are buyers and sellers. 

From the Iraq across the nomads’ land of northern 
Arabia between Mesopotamia and Transjordania, Britain 
is helpless to prevent the flow of arms and munitions. 
She can, however, eventually check the import of war 
material to Iraq via the Persian Gulf. The traffic in 
weapons and ammunition from Transjordania and Syria 
will be hard to stop as long as there are those ready to 
supply the Palestinians with fallen they need. 

The munitions problem is international. An Anglo- 
Italian pact might help check the supply of war material 
to Arab rebels. An agreement with Germany might also 
stop a flow of arms at its source. The French, though they 
tace a very serious problem of their own in Syria, might 
in cooperation with the British exert a more effective con- 
trol over the arms trafic across the Syrian-Palestinian 
frontier. France might, although again it would entail 
inpleasant reactions among the Syrians, act more vigot- 
usly against the Pulestaion bands which seek refuge in 
Syria. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM 
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W est Kents, being brou ght into Tulkarum Station. 


(CONCLUSION 

There is no question but that with sufficient torces and 
diversified arms the British can restore law and order to 
Palestine. The inconvenience and losses from uprisings 
and rebellion will have thcir effects on the Arab middle 
classes in the cities. The rebels will be worn down in time. 
But this will not solve the problem. 

As long as the Arabs ot Palestine remain opposed 
Jewish immigration, the British will be faced with an 
extraordinarily difficult problem of administration if they 
do not limit that immigration. The Arabs in neighboring 


‘Arab Lands.” 


» becoming more and more nationalistic. In 


5 


territories look upon Palestine as part of the’ 
They ar 
evitably te will be sympathetic to the Palestinian Arabs. 
And as long as these are discontented and dissatisfied with 
the situation in Palestine, they will receive encouragen nt 
and help from the more ardent Arab nationalists in other 
countries. 

The problem is basically political rather than military. 
Military force alone cannot solve it. Its only task is that 
of restoring order and maintaining it so that statesman 
and diplomat may again try to find a solution satisfactory 


to both Jew and Arab. 















The commanders of large units in our army in war will 
attain their high pl: aces with hardly an opportunity for ob- 
servation or experience in their lofty ranks. They will have 
known professional soldiers and small units and will have 
led them in the safe exercises of peace. But leadership of 
citizen soldiers and large units, in the danger and urgency 
of battle, is a task of a different and more difficult nature. 
The duties and practices of the professional officer 
handling professional soldiers in peace not only do not 
prepare him for leadership in war, but in all probability 
burden him with a baggage of custom and theory that 
inhibits the development of whatever innate quality of 
leadership he may possess. 

In our two great wars, the Civil War and the World 
War, the leadership of masses of civilian soldiers was a 
problem that baffled the majority of officers. It is to be 
noted that the larger part of the outstanding leaders of 
the Civil War—Grant, Sherman, McClellan, and Stone- 

wall Jackson, for example—had left the Army and re- 
turned to it again from civil life. Some American officers, 
wrote Colonel G. F. R. Henderson of this conflict, could 
get as much out of volunteers as out of veteran troops. 
Others, who did not understand the prejudices and traits 
of the volunteers, never acquired their confidence, and de- 
spite their ability otherwise, failed in every operation they 
undertook. With Regulars these commanders would prob- 
ably have been successful. With volunteers they fell from 
disaster to disaster. It is not sufficient to bring ‘volunteers 
under military law, continues Colonel Henderson. It takes 
something more than the rules and regulations that govern 
a professional army to win and hold the confidence of 
citizen, soldiers and make them steadfast under circum- 
stances of danger, difficulty, and hardship. 

Hancock, one of the most successful corps commanders 






































in the Union Army, never sneered at volunteers. He made 
them feel by his evident respect, his warm approv: al of 
everything they did well, that he regarded them just as 
fully sldiers as if they belonged to his old Regular regi- 
ment. He knew with what assiduity, patience, and good 
feeling, what almost pathetic ¢ eagerness to learn mad to 
imitate, the Volunteers of 1861 sought to fit themselves to 
take part in the great struggle. He saw that it was of ex- 
treme importance to develop self-respect and self-confi- 
dence in these regiments and to lead them to think that 
they could do anything and that they were the equals 
of anybody. But Hancock was not a mere drillmaster; he 
loved his men, understood them thoroughly, 
therefore fit for high command. 

The return after the Civil War to a little professional 
army was a return to the psychology of leadership that had 
existed before it. In the World War the identical problem 
confronted us again in full force; the solution was not 
happy. According to a writer in The American Legion 
Magazine: “Our Regular Army disciplinary system is 
mainly responsible for the fact that universal military 
training has not become a part of the law of the United 
States. The discharged men carried first-hand information 
about army methods into thousands of homes. They told 


and was 


The substitutes for leader- 
ship on which the profes- 


tional too often depends 
cannot he used in war 
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he perpetual clicking together of heels, the incessant 
nd wearisome saluting, of the overdone enforcement of 
ference toward officers of whatever grade, of the marti- 

t's insistence upon the minutiae of useless and senseless 
‘bservances, of the too-frequent lack of human touch in 

dealing with the bewildered men in the ranks. The system 

is produced many fine administrators, but the few 
genuine leaders developed under it have risen in spite of 
and not because of the training given them.” 

The problem will confront us anew when once again 
we must have a citizen army. For once again we have re- 
turned to the ancient practices of the professional army 

id the small unit. Army regulations on discipline remain 
unchanged, in all essential respects, from those of 1821, 
and diate were copied from the regulations of the noble 
and peasant army of royal France of 1788. In theory, man 
is the one unchangeable element in war. But as man’s 
social life changes, so must the relation between leader and 

| be modified. Wellington remained convinced until his 
death that only fogging could develop a disciplined army. 
Rochambeau wrote in his memoirs that the whip is the 
sinew of all discipline. Flogging was forbidden in the 
United States Army in 1813, yet fifteen years later an of- 
ficer was tried by court-martial for having a soldier flogged 
so severely that he was unable to perform duty for nine 
days. True, we no longer practice such methods and to 
that extent admit that man’s attitude has changed. But 
other customs remain, equally ancient, equally inappli- 
cable today, and they will undermine our eftort to lead the 
literate, intelligent, independent, and eager young Ameri- 
can in the next war. 

War brings not only the citizen soldier with his civilian 
outlook, but also enormous numbers of men. The pro- 
cedures of the peacetime company or the post commander 
supply no lessons of leadership to officers catapulted into 
high command. As Foch said of the leaders of the French 
Aca of 1870, ““They were superb generals in peacetime, 
fine soldiers, who knew everything except war.” In short, 
they were generals completely without experience in 
h andling men by tens of thousands. 

The newly elevated generals react according to their 
character. This one swallows his saber, as the French put 
it, and spends his time making routine inspections and 
weighing out punishments. That one thinks his lofty place 
demands untouchability and withdraws into godlike se- 
clusion. Others remain what they were—company com- 
manders, now, of divisions. A few—a very few—dis- 
cover, develop, and use the techniques of mass leadership 
and are rewarded with devotion that knows no bounds— 
that stops at no sacrifices. 

It is easy to belittle the differences between the leader- 
ship procedures of the small professional army and those 
needed for large commands. The average officer is unaware 
that there are any. But it is these differences that lie be- 
tween success and disaster. “In times of peoples’ armies 
and totalitarian warfare, [wrote Ludendorff] the officer 
will fulfill his task only if he has a clear notion of the 
basis upon which the unity of the people and discipline 


rest. In these qualities the old school of officers was lack- 
ing, for the officers lived apart from the people. That these 
ofhicers were ignorant of the people’ s way of thinking and 
knew only national and monarchic principles was a conse- 


quence of the conditions of that time. That this was not 
enough, the result of the War showed clearly.” 


In France, after 1870, when the nation adopted com- 
pulsory military service, it took twenty years, says Gen- 
eral Tanant, for the army to modify its ‘methods of leader- 
ship to accord with the mentality of the citizen soldier. It 
took another fifteen years before enlightened, paternal, 
and affectionate le: adership became general in the French 
Army. In our own army we have the enormously difficult 
and hardly comprehended problem of making this same 
change within a few months after the outbreak of war. 
If we fail, the Army will again deserve and receive the 
hatred of its soldiers as they g~ back to their homes ana 
will again struggle for years against an antipathy that it 
does not understand. 

There is a technique of leadership of large commands 
and of civilian soldiers and it can be acquired by all in 
some degree. When he reaches high command the edu- 
cative process of the leader is over. The general must lead 
with the personality and character he is then endowed 
with. But then, if ever, he needs in addition a technique 
of le: adership to guide him in his unexplored domain. If 
he has none he fails, and the next war's Blois will be filled 
with such failures. The great leaders of the past developed 
their methods through trial and error. Politicians of all 
ages have learned the technique of popular leadership by 
the same process. The leader in modern war will not have 
the time and opportunity; but the psychologists of today 
have clarified the problem of mass leadership for him and 
the methods are no longer the secret of the occasional 
genius. 

Of leaders and leadership there are many definitions. 
Perhaps the clearest is one that limits the function of 
leadership to the moral sphere in the exercise of command. 
The exercise of command involves: 

Leadership: The imposition, maintenance, and direction 
of moral unity to our ends. This is similar to the definition 
given on the efficiency report. 

Generalship: The tactical or strategical direction of 
operations. 

Management: Staff functioning, administration, 
supervision. 


and 


Many substitutes for leadership work well in peace. A 
good administrator can have a well-turned-out command 
without ever approaching the qualities of leadership. Fear 
of punishment is effective in peace; in war the guardhouse 
may be a reprieve from death. Supervision can be carried 
out in peace to the last trifling breach of uniformity; in war, 
the battle, when joined, must be turned over to subordi- 

nate leaders. Supervision and punishment, primarily func- 
tions of management—-substitutes for leadership in peace 
——are not available or are only partially usable in war. The 
profession: al officer, too frequently in peace, depends upon 
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these substitutes for leadership which in war he cannot 
use. . 

Leadership is the most important function in the exer- 
cise of command. Generalship and ma: 1agement, to a large 
degree, can be entrusted to a competent staff. But the 
eyes of the men are always turned upward and no one can 
exercise leadership for the commander. “Technique and 
tactics,’’ Foch said, “that is the business of staffs. The 
leader, himself, should furnish the spirit and the morale.” 
And he adds that neither clairvoyance nor energy suffices 
for the leader; he must also have the power of communi- 

cating the spirit that animates him to his command. He 
should know his men, love them, and maintain between 
them and himself the mutual confidence that is more in- 
dispensable in a national army than in a professional army. 
Military leaders fall into three principal classes: 


(1) The Institutional Leader,’ who exercises control by 
virtue of his rank or position; that is, by the established 
prestige and legal authority attaching to his office. All 
army officers are institutional leaders. 

(2) The Small-Group Leader,’ who acts on individuals. 
He is represented in the army by the captains, lieutenants, 
and noncommissioned officers. 

(3) The Mass Leader,* who impresses and dominates 
because of his character, his understanding, and his ability 
to mold and control the minds of large groups without 





*Term used by Bartlett and Coste. See bibliography. 
*Terms used in Psychology and Leadership, C&GSS, 1934. 











intimate personal contact. All regimental and higher com- 
manders should be mass leaders. 

The institutional leader issues orders in accordance with 
his legal authority and expects them to be obeyed because 
of legal impulsion. His moral superiority exists in his 
rank and position, not in himself. Such a leader may main- 
tain and build up a thoroughly coherent group. To do so 
he must be punctilious about dress, drill, formal discipline 
—in a word, about all the symbols of authority, and in 
this he will be right psy chologically. Thus a man may get 
to a position of leadership who lacks the personal qualities 
either to dominate or to understand his men, yet may 
make a very considerable success of it, at Least in peace, 
provided he recognizes his own limitations and suits his 
methods to them. 

Institutional leadership is a system of leadership. 
substitutes prestige of position for prestige of personality. 
It is implicit in a professional army. It permits frequent 
change of leaders without injury. There are no means in a 
peacetime army of selecting mass leaders, so a system of 
leadership must be depended on. Unfortunately, the 
system fails to develop capable mass leaders; it apparently 
hinders their development. The complete flowering of the 
institutional leader is the antithesis of the mass leader, 
who is self-assertive and original, and endowed with a high 
degree of initiative. He cannot help but be a thorn in the 
sides of many among the superior institutional leaders who 
predominate in a hierarchical organization. Institution. 
leadership, gone to decay, breeds that lowest form of mil - 
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life—the martinet. In the growl of one colonel, “I 

have been taking i it for thirty years, and now I| am going 
dish it out,” is summed up all the repressions and decay 
institutional leadership. 

[he small-group leader deals with men as individuals. 
He concentrates on individual psychology. Given the 
knowledge and desire to understand his men and take 

are of them, his problem i in winning their confidence and 
devotion is simple. He is in close daily contact with them 
and has every opportunity to demonstrate his worthiness 
{ cheir trust and his capacity to lead them. As the years 
go by, however, he accumulates a mind full of small- 
roup ideas and small-group methods, which, if persisted 
in when he reaches high command, may be actively harm- 
ful. We have all seen senior officers who have never left 
behind them the interest and methods of the company 
commiander. 

Mass leadership icself is nothing new. What is really 
ew is the psy chologists’ recognition of the mentality of 
the mass and their researches into methods through which 
masses of men can be influenced. In certain nations propa- 
ganda ministries sway whole peoples at will by appeal to 
mass psychology. All great military and political leaders 
have been mass leaders, able to arouse the devotion and 
enthusiasm of their follewets. It was of such that the 
maxim was coined that leaders are born, not made. And 
like many over- -simplifications this one has in it only a 
portion of truth. For modern psychologists have paved the 
way to make this type of leadership a science. From their 
studies a technique of mass leadership can be developed, 
and actually has been developed in the political field. Thus 
these methods of mass leadership are available to all with 
the intelligence to use them. With the enormous armies 
of today, composed largely of civilians, mass leadership 
methods are essential to the conduct of war. 

Institutional leadership and the institutional type of dis- 
cipline has succeeded admirably in the past with profes- 
sional armies. It works well with the peacetime army, 
because we have time to change the habit patterns of our 
men, to condition them to the soldierly ideals and prides 
of the professional. With the hastily trained national army 
there is not time to modify character to the pattern we de- 
sire. The ruthless attempt to do it in a short period, with 
too small a nucleus of professionals to give the example, 
arouses fear, resistance, hatred, and suspicion. All the new 
soldier's earnestness and anxiety to learn can be turned 
into cynicism and distrust if he is subjected initially to a 
commandership that appears to have no other object than 
to harass him with a thousand petty restraints. It was our 
uninspired institutional leadership that created the distrust 
of the military system in our World War army which 
today still blocks civil understanding of its fine ideals and 
high purposes. 

The mass leader must know the minds of his men. A 
knowledge of psychology will help him. But more than 

psy chology i is the understanding that comes from contact 
and sympathy with his men. The older psychologists 


pictured the mind as divided into conscious and instinctive 
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parts and listed a large number of instincts. The analytical 
psychologists admit an instinctive basis, and add the un- 
conscious filled with fixations and complexes which they 
believe are the key to many of our actions. The behavior- 
ists deny the existence of instincts and call the uncon- 
scious the “unverbalized,”’ and make a pretty good case for 
their contentions. But regardless of the disagreeme nts of 
psychologists concerning the origin of impulses of human 
behavior, all of them agree that man is characterized by 
certain behavior patterns. In our effort to utilize universal 
human tendencies it matters little whether we call these 
behavior patterns instincts, that is, inherited pattern reac- 
tions, or whether we consider them to be learned pattern 
reactions. 

In his methods of influencing the led, the leader capital- 
izes on the human tende ency to form groups. On the lower 
level are appetite and instinct groups. On the higher level 
the groups are based on interest, sentiment, and ideals. 
Such groupings are not necessarily physical; that is, in the 
form of crowds. The twelve thousand officers of the Army 
are an “‘interest and ideals” group. The group once 
formed has a definite group mentality. In Psychology and 
Leadership are listed the characteristics of the group or 
herd instinct, as: intolerance of opinions that differ trom 
those of the group; fearfulness of solitude; sensitiveness 
to the habits and customs of the group; subjection to the 
opinions of the herd; susceptibility to leadership; relations 
with his fellows dependent upon his recognition as a mem- 
ber of the herd; and heightened suggestibility. All of these 
group characteristics can and must be used by the leader. 

His first problem is the development of group feeling 
and unity. Since man instinctively is a herd animal the 
development of group allegiance is simple. Let men with a 
common cultural background live together and work 
toward and they will automatically 
identify Prgms with the group. When to this are 
added : 


a common end, 


1 identifying uniform and certain group pass- 
iam sy ni erg fee ideals, such as the military salute, 
military insignia, and military traditions, the solution is 
complete. “The historic fame of any 
Hindenburg wrote, 


military body,” 
“is a bond of unity between all its 
members, a kind of cement which holds it together even 
in the worst of times.” The process is hastened by drills 
and parades. In modern armies the prim: ary value of drill 
lies in the development of group spirit. It has no other 
magic. The type of obedience and discipline taught by 
drill has small application on the battlefields of today. 

When men have been long in the lines and are conse- 
quently disorganized, no other method equals ni eahe 
drill in restoring group spirit. It is the visible symbol and 
shared actuality of the group in action with all of its mem- 
bers and leaders working together. 

Since the soldier group is not a natural one but is formed 
deliberately with a definite end in view, group interests, 
sentiments, and ideals must be given to it. These we have 
in the form of all the historic virtues of the soldier: patriot- 
ism, loyalty, pride, obedience, courage, self-sacrifice, and 
discipline. In the professional army these ideals have con- 















































tinuity. They are absorbed, rather than deliberately im- 
planted, and the process is slow. In the citizen army they 
must be intentionally and consciously inculcated. If they 
are not, then in place of them must be put the iron disci- 
pline of legal authority. Discipline is defined as control 
gained by enforcing obedience. But how much more de- 
sirable, how much simpler, to give the soldier proper 
group ideals, so that authority comes from within the men 
themselves and they act through morale rather than disci- 
pline. 

One American World War general, when still a colonel 
commanding a Regular Army unit, often collected his regi- 
ment to taik to his men. He would narrate from the regi- 
mental history a story of heroic action in battle. Then he 
would ask the question, “Who was responsible for this 
victory? Who actually deserves the credit?” Some assured 
private primed with the answer would get up and reply, 
“The private soldier, sir.’" Other questions would follow, 
all designed to bring out the same type of answer. It was 
thus that he developed the pride and sense of i importance 
of his men, their individual responsibility for the success 
of the regiment in battle. This was a subject close to this 
commander's heart and one that he never failed to empha- 
size. Although his assemblies were deliberately stage- 
managed, there was no insincerity in them. That was his 
method of implanting group ideals. What his regiment 
did in battle later on proved how well his method worked. 
This commander's method was that of suggestion. Each 
soldier, inside of himself, hoped to be as heroic as the 
examples his colonel cited, and when the test came he was. 
The quality in a leader that gives potency to suggestion is 
earnestness. Earnestness is an emotional quality that is 
transmitted from mind to mind. Constant affirmation and 
repetition of ideals will plant them forever if done with 
sincerity. Reason and right have little influence compared 
to suggestion and earnestness. The earnestness of Huey 
Long gained for him his position and his place in the 
hearts of his followers, not the logic by which he hoped 
to share wealth. The commander who fails to make use 
of suggestion and affirmation neglects one of the primary 
tools of leadership. 

Group pride and confidence in the capacity of the group 
are developed through group accomplishment. But ac- 
complishment must be reasonably gradual. The self-confi- 
dence of a green regiment can be ruined by a march be- 
yond its capacity. “Unatiainable demands prejudice the 
trust in the leaders and shake the spirit of the troops.’ 

(German FSR). The leader who does not know the ca- 
pacity of his group and gives his men tasks beyond their 
capacity destroys its morale. “No man is more valiant than 
Yessoutai,” said Genghis Khan, “no one has rarer gifts. 
But as the longest marches do not tire him, as he feels 
neither hunger nor thirst, he believes that his officers and 
soldiers do not suffer such things. That is why he is not 
fitted for high command.” And of Sir John Moore’s fail- 
ure in the same respect, Wellington said, “He was as 
brave as his own sword, but he did not know what man 
could do or not do.” French field service regulations are 
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explicit that the capacity of green troops should be 
mated prudently and that they should be supp: rted 
energetically. In the World War our GHQ apprec _ 
the importance of this. In the attack of the 28th Inf. 

at Cantigny, the first attack of the regiment and the first 
wholly American attack, no chances were taken of failure 
The operation was rehearsed on similar terrain in the ‘ear. 
Its success was essential, not only for the morale of the 
regiment, but to insure confidence in the entire American 
Army. The same reasons kept Chaumont from sendin 
partially trained men into battle. An early failure would 
have been disastrous to morale. And again at St. Mihie! no 
chances were taken of failure. 

A classic example of a means used to develop group 
pride is the statement of a captured German colonel pub- 
lished in orders to the entire 1st Division in the lines. 

“I received orders to hold my ground at all costs {it 
read. | The American barrage advanced toward my po- 
sition. and the work of your artillery was marvelous. The 
barrage was so dense that it was impossible for us to move 
out of our dugouts. Following the barrage closely was the 
infantry of the 1st Division. I saw them forge ahead and | 
knew that all was lost. . Yesterday | knew that the 
Division was opposite me and I knew that we would have 
our hardest fight of the war. The 1st Division is wonderful 
and the German Army knows it. We did not believe that 
within five years the Americans would develop a division 
like the 1st. The work of its infantry and artillery is 
worthy of the best armies in the world.” 


The patness with which praise is distributed equally 
between infantry and artillery leads one to believe that the 
German colonel’s statement had been re-written for publi- 
cation. It is unlikely that this would occur to the men. It 
contained the kind of praise they wanted to believe, and 
coming from an enemy, it was ever so much more wel- 
come. Due can imagine the redoubled efforts they made 
to live up to their reputation on the other side of the line. 


And just as the right orders to troops can raise their 
morale to the highest pitch, so can the wrong ones depress 
it. An example al a wrong way is the following extract 
from a division order. The division had been in the lines 
for its first month. The troops had fought bravely; they 
had suffered five hundred casualties and were proud of 
their accomplishments: 

* * «* 


2. The character of the service which the Division is 
now about to undertake, demands enforcement of a stricter 
discipline and the maintenance of a higher standard of 
efficiency than any hitherto required of us. 

. From now on the troops of this command will be 
held at all times to the strictest observation of that rigid 
discipline, in camp and upon the march, which is essential 
to their maximum efficiency on the day of battle. 


4. This order will be read by all organization command- 


ers to the men of their command. 
eee 


Official. Chief of Staff. 
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“This order will be read 
to all troops.” 


How would the men receive this order? Here was a 
scolding from the division commander. The men doubtless 
thought they had already done wonderfully. What did 

“rigid discipline” mean to them? Probably to stand at 
attention and salute every time they turned around. What 
they needed and deserved instead from their leader was 
praise. They had performed splendidly under new and 
terrible conditions. If laxity in formal discipline had re- 
sulted from a month in the lines it could be restored 
promptly by a little drill. This absence of understanding 
on the part of their general of the state of mind of his men 
might have wrecked the morale of the division. He had 
simply not found the way to their hearts. 

In contrast to this can be placed General Mangin’s order 
to the Americans of his command in July, 1918: 

Officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers of the 
Il U.S. Army Corps: 

Shoulder to shoulder with your French comrades you 
have thrown yourselves into the battle of the counter-of- 
fensive which commenced July 18th. 

You went into it like a celebration. 

Your magnificent courage overturned the surprised 
enemy and your indomitable tenacity arrested the of- 
fensive of fresh divisions. 

You have won the admiration of your brothers in arms. 

American comrades, I am grateful for the blood shed on 
the soil of my country. 

I am proud to have commanded you in such days and 

to have battled with you for the deliverance of the world. 


MaANGIN. 


Note, too, that this order was signed by Mangin, by 


the higher commander himself, not merely “by com- 
mand of So-and-So,” and somebody else as chief of staff, 
and somebody else as official, to dilute its import as a per- 
sonal communication from the chief. Nor did it contain 
that useless and typical paragraph about reading the order 
to the troops. 

One can search the pages of history, the general orders 
of Napoleon and the orations of the ancients without 
finding a finer, more direct and manly message than that 
delivered to the 1st Division on October 29, 1918. The 
division had suffered more than seven thousand casualties 
between October 4 and October 11. The men had ex- 
pected to have a month in a rest area, but were ordered 
back into the Meuse-Argonne battle: 

Memorandum for Members of the 1st Division 

It will be well for us to bear in mind at all times and 
especially upon the eve of active operations, the following: 

1. That we are the first assault division of the AEF. 

2. That we have, on four battlefields, always taken all 
objectives assigned to us. 

3. That we have gone through the best German troops 
for a total of thirty kilometers and have never surrendered 
an inch of ground to the enemy. 

4. That for every prisoner, we have taken over one 
hundred Germans. 


5- That the above record has been due to the pride and 
spirit of each individual member of the Division who, 
each in his own place, has given to his country his en- 
tire effort of heart, mind and body. 

All men need and seek a leader. Confidence, respect, 


and affection are given to him instinctively. The com- 









































mander who manages to arouse distrust and dislike in his 
group has accomplished almost a miracle of false leader- 
ship. That it is so often done indicates not that it is hard 
to avoid doing, but that there is a fundamental falsity 
in many of our conceptions of leadership. “Hero worship 
is the deepest root of all. No nobler feeling,” Carlyle 
wrote, “than this admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells in the breast of man. It is to dhis hour, and at all 
hours, the vivifying influence in Man’s life.” 

Here is another behavior pattern made to order for the 
leader. In childhood humans turn to a parent for care 
and solace. This desire for a superior to whom they can 
turn never leaves them. It expresses itself by hero wor- 
ship, by constant secking for guidance, by faith- -giving 
to political messiahs, and in an army, by love and devotion 
to the superiors who understand and fill this human need. 
Many a soldier has risked his life to protect a loved leader. 
Lee's men pleaded with him to remove himself from 
danger. One of Napoleon's most effective means of in- 
spiring his men was to threaten to go into battle at their 
head. A flag in his hand, he charged the bridge at Arcole 
at the head of his grenadiers, and at other times retired 
from dangerous places only on the demand of his soldiers. 
In bivouac at Austerlitz he announced: “Soldiers, I will 
hold myself far from the fire if, with your accustomed 
bravery, you carry disorder and confusion into the ranks 
of the enemy. But if the victory is uncertain for an instant, 
you will see your Emperor expose himself to the first 
blows.” 

The problem of the military leader is to transfer the 
tendency to hero worship to himself. He must supply the 
care and guidance to his men that every human seeks and 
thus makes an associative shifting of allegiance from the 
father image to himself. The first step is unremitting 
care for his men. “An officer must likewise find a way to 
the hearts of his subordinates and gain their trust through 
an understanding of their feelings and thoughts and 
through never-ceasing care for their needs.” (German 
FSR) 

Our own Manual for Commanders of Large Units 
emphasizes the same attitude: “His first object should be 
to secure the love and attachment of his men by his con- 
stant care for their well-being. The devotion that arises 
from this kind of attention knows no bounds and enables 
him to exact prodigies of valor on the day of battle.” 

There is no inconsistency in this and the obligation to 
perform the most arduous and dangerous of duties. Nor is 
it inconsistent with the exaction of rigid discipline, nor 
even with extreme severity. Love and care for the men, 
performance of duty, and discipline must march arm-in- 
arm. 

The leader of large commands has a difficult problem in 
getting close to his men. He must plan deliberately and 
make occasions to share the dangers and privations of his 
lowest subordinate. This requires showmanship and is 
quite a different matter from the problem of the small- 
group leader in daily contact with his men. It also requires 


practice. 
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Not even Napoleon was born a leader. Marshal ) 
mont declared that the Army of Italy received him w -h- 
out confidence and almost with derision. His early eff ts 
at haranguing his men were laughed at. He had firs: to 
learn the chords to play upon; but he did learn. It was jor 
long until his men wept with rage when he reproac! ed 
them. And never was a general as religiously listened ‘o, 
When he spoke, and this was frequently, he carried ‘he 
enthusiasm of his troops to the highest pitch. The men 
gathered around his proclamations and orders of the day 
and learned them by heart. He made the emotiona 
chords yibrate—words of action always, no vain rhetoric, 
no fancy speech, and above all, no pompousness. When- 
ever he could he explained his intentions and maneuvers 
to his men. And always he declared his love for them 

“My soldiers are my children.” 

No general in the Union Army received such un- 
bounded devotion as McClellan. He forged the army 
with which Grant won the Civil War, and it remained a 
marvelous army as commanders followed him in rapid 
succession, even after defeats that would have ruined most 
armies. An idea of his methods can be gained from the 
letters of Private Henry Sproul. On June 5, 1862, after 
his regiment had been in action, Sproul wrote home: 
“General McClellan sent his thanks to us and said if we 
got into action again, he would be with us.” 

He did this throughout his army. He went among the 
men; he strove to feed them well and organize them so 
that they would surely be victorious. Six weeks later, after 
the retreat down the Peninsula, Sproul wrote home: 

“I suppose people blame General McClellan, but they 
need not blame anyone but themselves. It was their 
fault for not sending him reinforcements, when he called 
for them and needed them so badly. But no, they must 
leave him and his men to be slaughtered by overwhelming 
numbers. I see in the papers that it is the cry to recall. It 
would be the means of destroying the army, for there is 
not a soldier here but that loves him more than his own 
life. There is not one but would be willing to lose his 
own life for him. If they do recall him I think it will raise 
a mutiny in the army.” 

Personal appearances before troops can be done badly 
and react unfavorably. Invariably these failures are due 
to a lack of understanding the soldier. One of our major 
generals in France wanted his men to know who he was. 
His troops were marching to the front through a village in 
a heavy rain. He struck a pose on a balcony overlooking 
the route of march. No one paid any attention to him. 
He shouted, “I am your general! I am General So-and- 
So.” The men could not hear him and did not know him. 
They only saw someone in uniform on the balcony waving 
his arms and saying something. Naturally they hooted 
and called back at him and this was taken up along the 
line of march. Needless to say they later learned who it 
was and his prestige with his men was not helped. 


Then there was the general who came to make an in- 


ion of a brigade. The review was called for 7:00 AM. 


Some of the men left their billets, twelve miles distant, «« 
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1M to get to the review on time. Seven o'clock and 
general, and rain kept falling. Noon, and still no gen- 
and the subordinate commanders held him in such 
1: they wouldn’t let the men leave ranks to eat. At 

ce in the afternoon an aide came down the line in a 

otorcycle splashing mud indiscriminately and said that 

e general had come and gone. Every man who was in 

it ‘brigade still carries his hatred of that general and of 

e Amy. The object of the inspection was not only to 

4 over the troops but to give them a chance to see the 

.mmander to whom they looked for leadership. It failed 
in both objects. And it destroyed all confidence and af- 

tion for the general. 

We may consider here, too, the dress of a commander. 
We are wont in peace to ascribe extreme importance to his 
outward appearance. But just how much does it count? 
General Grant had but one coat at a time, regarding it 
fondly as an old friend. He preferred his coats made so 
hat he could wear them either side out, and he did wear 
both sides out before he ever discarded one. He was in- 
distingulahable, except for his insignia, from a cavalry 
private. Mangin, who spent from daylight till noon 
daily in the trenches, was always immaculate. He avoided 
the communicating trenches in going up to the front, 
and walked across country so that he wouldn’t soil his 
clothes. In contrast, Pétain was plainly dressed, more 
often than not, in a soldier’s overcoat. An encounter be- 
tween the two, when both were brigade commanders at 
the time of the retreat from Belgium, shows all the dif- 


ference between the two manners. As the two generals 
pepe, to eat beside the road, Pétain, stumbling with 
fatigue, drew from a paper sack a piece of cold meat, some 
Winn and a piece of cheese. Mangin’s orderly, on the 
contrary, laid linen on an improvised table and brought a 
hot filet of beef, fried potatoes, salad, and a bottle of wine. 


“How can you do all that?” 
you know we are at war?” “That is precisely why I need 
to be well nourished,” responded Mangin. “I have been 
at war all my life and I have never felt better than at 
present. You have been fighting for fifteen days and you 
are almost dead. Follow my advice and nourish yourself 
decently.” 

But after the failure of the disastrous offensive of April, 
1917, the last drop of water which made the vase of dis- 
content overflow into mutiny, it was to Pétain that France 
turned to restore discipline. Thanks to his patience, his 
intelligence, his kindness, and his profound knowledge 
of the human heart, he reéstablished order in a short 
time. He attacked the true cause by getting close to the 
men, talking to them, showing them by acts of judicious 
organization that they would find moral support in him. 
The Poilu understood him at once and gave him his heart. 

Napoleon also dramatized himself in his appearance be- 
fore his men by wearing the clothes of a simple soldier. 

Around him were arranged his staff and his marshals in 

gold braid and lace. When he appeared with his worn 
‘oat, the legendary little hat on his head, distinguished by 
a deliberate and exaggerated simplicity, he appeared to 


demanded Pétain. “Don’t 


his men like one of the heroes of antiquity. It is what is 
inside the heart of the leader, not what clothes the outside 
of his body, th at arouses the devotion ot the led. Georges 
Bonnet, the present Foreign Minister of France, writing 
as a private in the lines in 1915 about the motives behind 
deeds of extraordinary heroism, stated, 
because he adores his family and would be glorious for 
them; that one because he finds himself with comrades 
from the same village and will not abandon them at any 
cost; a third because be has a good commander who bas 
known how to make himself understood and loved.” 

The leader of large commands must make himself a part 
of his group in the minds of his men. He does this by 
identifying himself with their activities. The smart 
politico campaigning for the farm vote enters a cornhusk 
ing contest. He wears galluses and goes without a tie. He 
identifies himself with the farmer and thus proves his 
right to act as their spokesman. The military leader does 
the same thing on a higher plane. He must exhibit the 
qualities that he demands of his soldiers 
tude, loyalty, 


“This one acts 


courage, forti- 
If he shares the solc lier’s 
h: ardships and d: angers he has gone two-thirds of the way 
to the soldier's heart. He has also to prove his courage and 
this he must do deliberately, making the opportunity or 
seizing it when occasion arises. 


and discipline. 


The favorite picture of 
Grant during the Civil War was the one in which he was 
sitting on a log, smoking a cigar, shells bursting all around 
as he calmly wrote a dispatch, while two sok as nearby 
remarked, “Ulysses don’t scare a bit.’’ General Buck was 
never absent when his men were in d: anger or distress. He 
prowled the trenches day and night. With his tre- 
mendous vitality and the courage of a lion, he shared and 
more than shared the dangers and hardships of the men. 
He was as tough as they had to be and they idolized him. 
But is that the place for the general in b: attle? Or should 
he be back in a dugout putting pins in maps? 

Blaise de Montluc, writing in the 16th Century em- 
phasized: “When the battle is hot at some place, if the 
leader does not go there, or at least some distinguished 
man, the men will . 
sent to their death.” 

Men have not changed since. General Barbot, when he 
was reproached by his staff for endangering himself re- 
plied, “I awaited this reproach. In principle you are en- 
tirely right, but one should never be absolute. 
present situation I estimated differently. 
division commander, whenever he is able, is, on the con- 
trary, in the center of his Poilus who at. in the first line. 
The situation is excessively grave. 


only complain that they are being 


In the 
The place of the 


It is necessary that the 
chiefs of the tactical units from the smallest to the | argest, 
do not spare themselves and give the example. And finally 
there is the question of morale, which at this moment has 
never been more important. The Poilu is happy to see 
that there where the shells are falling, each takes bis 
chances regardless.” 

General Barbot was placed in command of the 77th 
Division on September 1, 1914. In a few weeks he became 
the idol of his officers and men. Tall, thin, wearing the 
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coat of a simple soldier, an Alpine beret on his head, he 
was to be found everywhere where his presence could 
exalt the will to conquer. The day he took command, on 
la Chipotte Ridge, charged with protecting the with- 
drawal of the Army of Alsace, it is said that he covered 
the withdrawal with his own body. At the end of Octo- 
ber, when Arras seemed lost, he refused to abandon it, 
and the city was saved. He passed his days and long hours 
of his nights in the first lines. He talked with his men, 
knew how to find the words that temper the will and exalt 
the courage. This simplicity of attitude, Pétain said, far 
from diminishing his prestige, engendered a community 
of thought and unified in the same affection the men who 
pursued the same end and were exposed to the same 
dangers. In the eyes of his soldiers he lived for three 
things only: for his country, for his men, and for victory. 
Teer. to his principles General Barbot, less than a year 
later, in another exceedingly grave situation, fell in the 
first line in the midst of his troops. 

Mangin, too, never spared himself. Telling of an opera- 
tion he said, ““My leading battalion pushed ahead. After 
some hesitation I decided the pear was hard and sounded 
the charge. But it was too soon, the men had to be pushed, 
certain fractions were hesitating. My troopers, on whom 
I had counted to threaten the rear of the enemy, whom I 
thought small in number, had disappeared. ‘Tt was by 
pushing the men ourselves, the generals fifty yards behind 
the line of riflemen, that we carried the first houses. 
Evidently it was not our proper place, but it was the place 
indicated by the state of our troops and the dispositions of 
the enemy, thus it was good. The élan was given by 
example and they went in one rush from one end ot the 
village to the other.” 

And what do the men think of this kind of a aii 
Henri Detheil, a private in the division, wrote home after 
Mangin had taken command: “At last we have a leader. 
After having had at our head a walking ruin, we actually 
have one of the best generals in the French Army. Young, 
intrepid, a lucid mind, inspiring the men, charging at 
their head when necessary—always in the first line under 
fire at difficult times. There is a man, there is a leader, 
and we are all joyful to serve under him.” 

It is not only the men, but the subordinate command- 
ers of all grades who have to be supported by the presence 
of the superior. On the 27th of May, 1918, General 
Duchesne, in command of the French Sixth Army, had 
received the German attack on the Chemin des Dames. 
His troops disappeared like mist before him. In the days 
of the battle and following, no word of encouragement, 
no sight of the higher command came to him. On such 
occasions the commander looks rearward, searches for 
moral sup there where he should find it, from his su- 

periors, w chetiiens can aid him morally and materially. 
The first higher commander to visit him was Premier 
Clemenceau, and it was from him that General Duchesne 
received the encouragement he needed. 

General Mordacq, Clemenceau’s military adviser, re- 
marked in telling of this incident, that it is not only when 
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everything goes well chat a leader should visit his syb. 
ordinates; it is especially at critical moments, anc Dy. 
chesne was in such a case. Mordacq said that he re: em. 
bered General Barbot at the opening of the war, alw:. 5 a 
their sides when everything was cracking; but in con. 
trast, during the first attack, in Belgium in April, ; 51; 
neither his division nor his corps commander eve ap- 
peared as far forward as Mordacq’s command post. 


With some noteworthy exceptions, the American «om. 
manders in the World War did not spend much time in 
the lines. A single general was killed—an indication of 
the extent to which those high in rank were endang: red. 
This, of course, was not from any lack of personal cour. ge, 
but because they did not, as a rule, have capable stafls to 
whom they could delegate their responsibilities. Fre. 
quently, it was because the higher command 
ordered them to remain at the end of a telephone line. In 
contrast, at the single battle of Antietam in September, 
1862, on the Union side there were six generals killed, 
including two corps commanders, and ten were wounded. 
On the Confederate side five generals were killed and six 
wounded, a total of twenty-seven general officers killed 
and wounded in one battle. But the leadership was superb. 
With leadership by proxy, or from a safe distance, this 
battle could have been a disaster for either side. 


too, 


It is obvious that man is not led by reward or punish- 
ment. He cares more for the opinion of his group than 
for either. He will risk his life for a loved commander, 
for a comrade, for the respect of his organization, but not 
for fear of court-martial. Nevertheless, rewards and pun- 
ishments are necessary adjuncts of leadership. Good lead- 
ership will make the need for punishment infrequent. 
An organization can be ruled by punishment in peace, 
but a commander who so rules is not a leader, he is a 
jailer. He can establish the appearance of discipline, but 
it is not a discipline for war, since that discipline depends 
upon abnegation. On the field of battle the awakening 
will be hard and it will be at the price of human lives. 
The more perfect such discipline appears the more danger- 
ous it is, for one is tempted to attribute to an organization 
that looks good, a fighting value much higher than its 
real worth. 

Punishment should be reserved for the repression of the 
incorrigible, for those who shun their duty, and for those 
who do not wish to bend to discipline. Punishment given 
to many indicates a lack of moral superiority in the com- 
mander. When, in battle, any punishment less than 
death is a reprieve from dangerous duty, what lever of 
leadership remains to the commander who has depended 
on it? 

Reward like punishment should be prompt. A word of 
praise from a respected commander is a reward. Many 
Americans saw the bucketsful of medals being carried up 
to French organizations in the lines, to be awarded on t/ie 
next day after heroic actions. But all recommendations 
for decorations for Americans had to be passed upon by a 


board at GHQ—a board exceedingly slow in acting. For 
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Distinguished Service Cross it approved about five 
usand recommendations and disapproved an equal 
ber. But four-fifths of those awarded were not ap- 
ed until the war was over and so lost all value as 
ulants to morale. The French were more generous, 
cributing between fourteen and fifteen thousand dec- 
itions among the Americans, but these were put on 
cial ice until after the Armistice. 
[he leadership of peace, as we practice it, has little 
lation to leadership in war. Because tasks are not severe, 
routine of institutional leadership and the substitute 
discipline of law and punishment suffice. Once again, 
uld we go to war, we are unprepared psychologically 
to lead the citizen soldier. In the future, greater armies 
than those over which our colors flew in the Meuse- 
Argonne will be constituted. The soldiers will come 
straight from civil life and to civil life they will return. It 
is vital that we recognize that these troops without the 
traditions, habit patterns, and training of Regular soldiers 
require leadership different from the professional. Upon 
our splendid institutional foundation must be built a lead- 
ership of understanding and mutual trust and mutual 
sacrihce. Only by knowing the nature and purpose of 
institutional leadership, and its limitations, by studying 


the methods of great leaders, by studying and applying 
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the researches of modern psychologists, can we prevent 
the decay of leadership in our hands into the stupidities 
of the martinet, and prepare ourselves to lead the great 
armies of citizen soldiers of the future. 
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By 


Lieutenant Milan G. Weber 


Coast Artillery Corps 


In dealing with the problem of blacking out cities to 
defend them from air raids, we are concerned not only as 
soldiers but also as citizens. The passive defense—which 
informed military opinion holds to be a sound measure— 
while primarily the problem of the civilian, needs military 
organization and instruction. Therefore, it is the soldier's 
duty to take the lead in training his fellow countrymen to 
cope with the menace from the skies. 

It is vitally necessary to blackout cities or towns within 
an area where an air attack is likely to come. From the air 
above a city in darkness, it is far more difficult to locate 
vital industrial establishments, railroad facilities, power 
plants, waterworks, and like targets. Random bombing 
may still be possible, but during a blackout the bombing 
of predetermined vital points is largely a hit-or-miss affair. 

Even the most skilled air navigator must check his 
charted course by locating occasional known points. Just 
how large a target area he can reach by dead reckoning 

alone and bomb ‘ieee ely is not known for all cases. This 
problem of size-of-target- -to-be-located vs. distance-flown- 
by-dead-reckoning depends upon weather, the skill and 
training of the individual navigator, the accuracy of his 
instruments, and other variable factors. 

To check his charted course the navigator usually makes 
observations on celestial bodies, cities, towns, ae or 
waterways. As a general rule, a celestial * because 
the limited size of charts used in pec is accurate 
to about five miles. For long flights this fair degree of 
accuracy is valuable, but for actually locating the target at 
the end of the flight additional information is needed. 
Cities, towns, railroads, or waterways must be spotted 
from the air. But blackout the cities and towns and many 
of these checkpoints are definitely wiped out. Thus, black- 
ing out holds a definite place in the scheme of national 
defense. 
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It is a well-known 
fact that bombardment aviation, once started on a mission, 
never lands with a bomb load. The danger in such land- 
ings is all too apparent. So, if the bomber is unable to 
find his assigned target he will drop his bombs somewhere 
before returning to his base. A most likely place for - 
is the area he sees that displays the most lights. Hence, i 
time of war it behooves every city or town to Tier vett as 
dead black as the next. 


But there is another good reason. 










Blackout tests are common enough to the harassed resi- 





dents of Europe’s cities, but in our country we have seen 
but two. The first furnished an evening’s sport to a rela- 
tively small community on Long Island last year. This 
article deals with the other—the large-scale tests that took 
place in North Carolina last October. 









Let us turn back to a few weeks before the antiaircraft 
artillery and the Air Corps met for their first extended 
joint exercises. By the closing weeks of September, an 
aircraft warning service was completely organized, and 
each civilian county chief had his observation posts estab- 
lished in the eight- mile squares within his county. A 
warning net’ serves two purposes—one military and one 
civil. The military reason for a warning service is, of 
course, to get timely notice of approaching enemy aircraft 
so that our own pursuit aviation may have enough infor- 

mation—and time—to intercept the bombers. The other 
reason is to give maximum protection to the civilian com- 
munities in the area. A plan for notifying towns and cities 
of a blackout would be in itself a plan for spreading 3 
warning of enemy aerial activity, both day and night. 
Since plans for using the warning net for the inbenapasio n 


















‘Warning net: An intelligence service manned mainly by citizens 
who report the presence of aircraft to a higher echelon. The work 
of the citizens is sometimes supplemented by military listening 
posts equipped with sound locators. 
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ndly pursuit aviation had already been worked out, 
basic functions of the aircraft warning service were 
to a somewhat limited extent in North Carolina. 
primary purpose of the North Carolina blackout, 
ver, was to determine the problems involved in dark- 
an extensive area through voluntary codperation 

n citizens under procedures adapted to American con- 


ons and institutions. 

\ large- scale blackout, moreover, would give the Black 
force an opportunity to test itself lie wartime con- 
rions. True, the Air Corps had already demonstrated 
- it could locate the liner Rex several hundred miles at 




















The residents of a darkened vil- 
lage listen for bombers overbead. 


oe 


A police sergeant continues rou- 
tine entries by candlelight. 
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sea. But lox ating a cleared field a mile and a halt square 
in the middle of a darkened area is a lot harder than 
hnding a single, large, contrasting spot in a vast area of 

blue sea. In other words, airplanes could be some miles 
off of their course and still spot the Rex. Not so with a 

dead-black target in the center of a sea ot blackness 

Furthermore, the exercises gave an opportunity to edu 
cate the citizenry in their part in modern wartare. Creating 
an interest in warning nets and blackouts directed the 
public mind toward the entire subject of passive defense. 

Planning for the blackout did not begin until the air 
craft warning net had been completely organized. Hence 
we had the advantage not only 
of the interest already aroused 
in the area but also of being 
able to use the warning net 
organization for effecting the 
blackout. 

On September 26 the detens« 
commander called a meeting 
of county chiefs of the counties 
located within a fifty-mile ra 
dius of Fort Bragg. Ar this 
meeting the blackout problem 
was explained. The county 
chiefs were enthusiastic, and 
were unanimous in the belief 


that all cities and towns within 
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The heart of the world’s largest city by daylight. With the city in dark- 
ness it would be quite difficult for bombers to locate vital installations. 


their counties could be blacked out, 
able suggestions. 

After this meeting, as word of the proposed blackout 
spread, county chiefs outside the fifty-mile radius heard 
about the plan. They asked, and in some cases insisted, 
that they be allowed to experiment in their own com- 
munities. Asa result the blackout was extended to include 
all cities and towns within the aircraft warning-net area, 
roughly to a line about forty miles from the Adiantic. It 

was not believed that timely warning of the approach of 
aircraft could be obtained outside of this area without 
adding a naval patrol. 

Cities and towns along the border of the warning net 
area were not blacked out, in order to insure that the Black 
force would confine its operations to the required area. 

A letter to the county chiefs crystallized the informal 
instructions and suggestions made earlier at the confer- 
ence. This letter also went to all mayors or other officials 
who requested it. It turned out to be a popular piece of 
literature. There were many requests for additional 


and made many valu- 


copies. 
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Members of the defense staff travelled over the whole 
blackout area interviewing the county chiefs and local 
officials working on the project. As in the organization ot 
the warning service, personal contact paid dividends for it 

was found that many civilians—just like Army officers 
do not read form letters, but will work hard and en 
thusiastically after a personal interview. 

The county chiefs were asked to give the defense com 
mander the name and telephone seals of the person in 

each town who would get the necessary action started to 
effect the blackout of his town. The telephone companies 
were then notified of these names and telephone numbers. 

Radio and telephone were the two means used to notify 
the various communities of the hour of the blackout when 
the time came. The general blackout signal was trans 
mitted by long-distance telephone direct to Station WP’ F 
in Raleigh. This station immediately interrupted its reg 
lar program and announced, “Message from ob 
commander: Blackout immediately. 

Radio station WFTC at ati was notified by ¢ 


blackout chief at chat place. This chief had been warned 
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phone in accordance with the telephone-notification 

., described in the following paragraphs. 

Carolina Telephone wx Telegraph Company took 

id in coordinating the various independent telephone 
panies involved in notifying blackout chiefs. The 
of telephone notification was as follows: The defense 
mander sent the blackout signal by teletype to the 
zone message centers located at Fayetteville, Wilson, 
New Bern, and to the pursuit airdrome at Knollwood 
4d near Southern Pines. Each center had certain local 
phone calls to make, including one to the chief opera- 

r in its own city. Chief operators then notified other 

ints. The entire plan of telephone notification is shown 

| the accompanying schematic diagram. Other towns 
which blacked out, not shown on the diagram, depended 
solely upon the radio for notification. 

In getting the plan under way, each county chief first 
got in contact with the mayor or city manager and the 
le ading citizens of each town in his county. Since a black- 

out depends entirely on cooperative action, the good will 
BE of all was necessary. He obtained the mayor's consent to 
pull the switches to turn off all street and other city-con- 
trolled lights. In many towns the mayors issued procla- 
mations calling on all ‘agencies, such as police and fire 
departments, to take special assisting and precautionary 
measures during the blackout, and requesting the coopera- 
tion of all members of the community. 

The county chiefs then got in touch with merchants, 
factory owners, and other business men in order to get 
their codperation. They made these contacts at meetings 
of Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and 
other civic clubs, and of merchants’ associations and simi- 
lar organizations. Merchants, restaurant owners, filling- 
station proprietors, and other business men were asked to 
turn off all lights showing on the street. Factory owners 
voluntarily turned off all lights near the windows of their 
plants. In some cases they shut down their plants com- 
pletely during the emergency period. 

Motorists travelling the city streets were requested to 
pull up to the side and turn off their lights while the 
blackout was in effect. Householders were asked to pull 
down their shades, close blinds or shutters, close outer 
doors, and extinguish porch and other lights visible from 
the street. 

One of the blackout cities, Goldsboro, asked for and 
received the cooperation of passenger trains coming into 
the city during the period of blackness. Shades on the 
trains were drawn while they were in the city. 

The defense commander discouraged pulling the main 
switches of a city or town to turn out all lights simultane- 
ously. There were several reasons for this. First of all, 
the blackout effort was entirely codperative—there was 
no “ordering” of anything or anybody. The defense com- 
mander wanted to determine how well the citizens would 
work together i in a passive defense measure of this kind. 
Pulling main switches would defeat this end. According 
to newspaper reports, a glaring example of failure to get 
such cooperation recently happened in a small town in 


44 


Denmark. Before a proposed blackout during antiaircraft 
maneuvers, business men grumbled, and pacifists bought 
fireworks to discharge during the blackout. But in North 
Carolina nothing of this sort happened. The people them- 
selves accomplished all chat was done. 

Moreover, it would not be wise from a technical stand- 
point to pull the main switches. It would unnecessarily 
interrupt many of a city’s essential activities. When lights 
are individually controlled Operations can continue in 
hospitals, elevators can run in public buildings, refrigera- 
tion units can be kept cold, and all necessary engines and 
generators can be kept running. 

Each city and town had its own local system of notify- 
ing the people. Usually the fire siren blew a predete rmined 
number of blasts. Other signals included ringing church 
bells, blowing factory whistles, and flickering electric 
lights. In one case, a fox call was sounded. 

Most of the darkened cities also had an efficient system 
of checking to insure that instructions were being fol- 
lowed. This included a patrol of all streets by Boy Scouts 
and similar organizations. Usually, too, official local ob- 
servers were stationed at the highest point overlooking the 
town. Any resident or business proprietor whose lights 
were visible was immediately notified by telephone or 
courier. 

Newspaper publicity was withheld until October 10, 
three days before the blackout. From then on publicity 
material was generally released to reach the headlines on 
the day of the blackout. County chiefs usually arranged 
for publicity with local newspapers. Specific instructions, 
as well as the local signals, were covered in these articles. 


Newspapers read by some 750,000 people carried defi- 
nite instructions for the blackout. Many papers ran edi- 
torials and feature stories covering additional phases of 
passive defense. Besides this, of course, the blackout made 
the front page throughout the nation. The war scare in 
Europe was doubtless a big aid to interest. 


An especially important method of insuring that the 
whole populace was acquainted with the instructions 

was the notification of all school children. 
people in small towns who do not take—or who do not 
read closely—their local newspaper. School children in 
graded and high schools, in colored schools and white, 
were urged to pass the word around. The interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of these youngsters helped the black- 
out surprisingly. 


There are many 


We were fortunate in ae with the radio stations in 
the area. One station, WPTF in Raleigh, was heard 
throughout practically the entire area. This station, sup- 
plemented by WFIC in Kinston, reached more than 
ninety-five per cent of the radio listeners. Both stations 
helped g greatly by broadcasting advance rye | and by 
interrupting their regular programs to give the 
upon notification by the defense Het Bgl 


signi al 


Some cities called attention to the blackout in printed 
handbills placed in store windows and distributed from 
door to door on the day of the blackout. Various patriotic 
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The Blackout Area 


citizens and organizations paid for both printing and 
distribution. 

One purpose of the operation was to determine how 
well the American people would voluntarily cooperate in 
The 
is attested by the fact that 
all of them by 


testing out a pe assive defense measure in pes acetime. 
measure of success achieved 
sixty-six cities and towns blacked out 
voluntary cooperation, none by coercion. 
when it is realized that the blackout took 
place during the height of the tobacco season and in the 


Moreover, 


midst of the cotton ginning time as well, the sacrifices that 
must have been made by the people are plain. Anyone 
who has ever passed a tobacco warehouse at seven o'clock 
at night during the selling season knows that at this time 
On this 

Yet all 
warehouses in the blackout cities were promptly darkened. 


the acshbesie is a bedhive of activity. activity 


thousands of people depend for livelihood. Y sbacco 

Cotton ginning plants run twenty-four hours a day and 
an enormous amount of machinery turns over during one 
of those hours. Merely to stop and start the m iinet 
runs into considerable expense, not to mention paying 
employ ces while idle. But most of these plants shut down 
during the blackout. 


Furthermore, the time set for the blackout 


7:45 PM 
of towns and cities. 


7:00 to 


is the height of all activity on the “Bro: udways’’ 


Restaurants. cafés, and theaters are 





doing their peak business. People are milling through the The “enemy” airplanes took off from Pope Field, at 
— —_ a 
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streets. For the benefit of window-shoppers all store 
The North Carolin 


crowds were larger than normal because of the tobacco 


windows are ablaze with light. 


buyers and sellers who had come to town for the tobacco 
auctions on the morrow. 

Under such conditions blacking out meant more than 
minor personal inconveniences. It meant giving up the 
most valuable hour of a day's trade at a most profitable 
meant the loss of 
The 


evidence of such public spirit in sixty-six cities and towns 


time of the year. This in many cases, 


hard-earned money by those who could ill afford it. 


is proof that the American w ay definitely challenges the 
of other countries. 

On the day of the blackout, 
able enough to make it dangerous for the Black force to 
operate he dl its L angley Field base. It seemed probab sle 
thac it would be necessary to call the blackout off. The 
commanders of both the Black and the Blue forces were 
most anxious to proceed, however, and it was decided to 
minimize the chances of danger by moving the Black force 
that afternoon to Pope Field at Fort Bragg, and have it 


“isms” 


the weather was unfavor- 


operate from there instead of from the nacaial and more 
distant base Field. 
made to return with the minimum R delay to Langley 


at L angley Arrangements were also 


Field before the weather conditions became even mo 
unfavorable. 


BLACKOUT 


stward as far as Vanceboro, a distance of some 110 
At about the time of their arrival at Vanceboro, 
The 
but 
a large city some ninety miles distant 


ackout signal was flashed to all concerned. 


rs turned and flew not toward the 


rds Raleigh, 


1 was not bl: wcked out because it was on the border 


C arget, 


maneuver area. From Raleigh the bombers headed 
rd the target less than fifty niles away. 
is not known yet if the experience ¢ gained enabled 
’ to determine whether or not definite vital 
rs in darkened towns or cities can be located or identi- 


enemy 


All observers say that with a few minor exceptions 
blacked out towns were black. Certainly the targets 
y: Whether vital es- 

railroad yards, and 
wer plants, could have been bombed with any greater 


curacy than that obtained by random bombing is a moot 


ild not be easy to bomb accurately 


lishments such as W aterworks, 


question. 


Aside from city or town visibility, 


air observers re- 
cted that traffic on roads was seen from the air. This was 

nore or less expected by defense reser ence since no 

attempt had been made to curtail or darken trafic. The 
restrictions on automobile trafhc in general was limited to 
urging automobile drivers to blackout as they came into 
a town. One defect in this procedure may be mentioned. 


When several roads marked by automobile lights suddenly 


blackne $s, a 


vicinity. 


end in town is evidently located in the 
The blackness was conspicuous in itself as the 
tocal point of several roads. 


Although it trafhe on 


North Carolina roads (with the exception of through 
highw ays) would be sufficient to enable navigator 
courses in darkness, 
studied. 


is doubtful 


that the limited 


sto chart 


nust be 
There are Ss veral solutions which come to mind 
[he automobile radio is certainly 


this difhiculty nevertheless 


a medium tor notifying 


tourists on the road. On receipt of the signal, the motorist 
could pull to the side of the road and turn off his lights 
This method would probab ly require patrolling r the high 


ways to insure comp liance. Another possibility is to notify 


key citizens along all main routes. L hese men tarmers 


hlling-station attendants, or other re sidents 


upon being 
warned, could stop trathc in their loc alitic s ind ask motor 
ists tO comply with blackout instructions 


Both solutions call tor stopping trafhc 


[ his might not 
be feasible, perhaps, especially in the more thickly popu 


lated sections. In these parts trafliic could be detoured to 


little-known country roads to contuse the enemy airmen 


Experiments should also be made in the use of slotted 


W bile searchights scour the sky, flares re- 
leased by bombers float slowly to earth. 
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Plan of Telephone 


canvas, or other similar covers for automobile headlights to 
hide the lights from the air. It is understood that in certain 
European countries motorists must carry such covers. 

Air observers also reported that some of the cities and 
towns could be spotted simply by the dearth of lights. In 
other words, rural areas not blacked out presented an 
irregular pattern of occasional scattered lights, whereas the 
towns were totally black and presented no pattern at all. 
This may seem strange. But with the efficient system of 
checking up on stray lights that many of the towns had, 
there is no doubt that many of them were blacker than 
the country round about. Whether the answer here lies 
in blacking out the rural districts or in deliberately allow- 
ing a few lights to remain on in the towns is debatable. 

All cities and towns were notified by telephone within 
two minutes after the defense commander gave the signal, 

“Blackout immediately.”” Radio broadcast, of course, was 
heard instantly. Owing to the limitations which will neces- 
sarily be placed on commercial broadcasting in time of war 
and to the comparative ease of interference by powerful 
enemy stations operating on the same frequency, it is be- 
lieved that no plan for a blackout should dispense with 
telephone notification. 

The average time for effectively blacking out a city or 
town was from two to ten minutes, depending upon its 
size. This time includes that used in checking on stray 
lights. The time would probably be considerably reduced 
by practice. 

In the preliminary study of the blackout, thought was 
directed to blacking out certain towns near Fort Bragg 
and keeping other towns lighted up in order to set a pat- 
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tern before the aviator similar to that he would ordinarily 
see, but actually set off a number of miles in order to throw 
him off his course. This idea was finally discarded for 
several reasons. It was believed that in wartime, cities or 
towns would hesitate to keep their lights on at all when 
an air raid was imminent because of the danger of getting 
the bombs if the enemy couldn’ find its assigned target. 
Furthermore, the pattern of cities and towns near Fort 
Bragg did not lend itself readily to such a plan. Besides, 
since a large-scale blackout had never been attempted in 
this country, it was felt that the simplest plan was the best 
one. 

In order to further simplify the procedure as much as 
possible, all cities and towns were blacked out simul- 
taneously. This would probably not be the general case in 
time of war. Then, our coastal frontiers will probably be 
divided into districts depending upon the distance from 
the sea and their position in a north-and-south line. With- 
in such divisions, the defense commander need blackout 
only those districts over which the enemy planes are 
flown. All other districts could maintain normal activity. 

It has been definitely proved that the American people 
are interested in the defense of their homes. It remains for 
us, both as soldiers and citizens, to maintain that interest. 
Modern war seems to have reached a stage in which at- 
tacks on industry and the adjacent civilian population are 
the rule rather than the exception. Passive defense meas- 
ures are therefore necessary. Army officers of all branche 
will probably be called upon, at least in the early stag 
of a war, to guide their fellow countrymen in these 
measures. 
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Opposite the Maginot Line 





ee Along the French border the Ger» 
building a counterpart barrier of s 
concrete. The boundary of the ' 
zone” is studded with signs that fc 
picture-taking and only allow travel 
the roads to bona fide residents of 1) ¢ are 








At the time of the Munich tension all avail- 
able units of the Labor Corps—a totali- 
tarian version of the CCC—were ooh 
hastily into service for work on the barrier. 


The wooded regions along the Rhine ge! 
plenty of barbed wire. Here it is being 
strung by soldiers and the Labor Cor/s. 











little-frequented country roads —— 
in for their share of barbed wire. 
en at work on this section of the 
barrier are soldiers. Although on 
king party, each man carries a gas 
5 other service parapherna id. 
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Concrete blocks, notched to receive steel 
rails, are used as road blocks against 
tanks. The laborers ——- to be civilians 
working under military supervision. 
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Rows of concrete-and-steel pyramids, —< : 4 , aN 
four to six feet high, wind over the . -— 
bills. They are designed to “belly” tanks. ay ne S 
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These machine gunners —> 
were photographed in 
“foxboles” and “emplace- 
ments’’ near the Rhine. 











Antitank guns are always much in evidence in and about German infantry units. The one on the left is 
emerging from a hastily-built dugout. The right-hand gun is being rushed into position during a drill. 
Compare these weapons with the new United States Army antitank gun shown on page 73. 








sé pictures were i 
n within an un- 
derground fort on 
harrier. The 
‘s are said to be 
sipped with run- 
ng water, electric 
hts, and plumb- 
e. The two soldiers 
members of the 
mmunications unit 
f an infantry regt- 

ment. 














Notice the soldier, extreme right, cleaning a boot pulled over the leg of a stool. The stools are an in- 
once of Teutonic thoroughness—they were designed with boot-cleaning in mind. Moreover, stool 
egs are detachable, furnishing the soldier a club with which to belabor mud-stiffened field boots. 
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lll. ASSAULT AND SIEGE OF PETERSBURG 

Grant now moved the Army of the Potomac across the 
James, completely deceiving Lee, who for three days 
could not rid himself of the idea that an attack would 
come on the north bank of the river. This is perhaps some 
measure of the genius of the stroke which, without ques- 
tion, was the outstanding strategic event of the campaign. 
But once south of the James, the Union forces were unable 
to take Petersburg. 

Where the fault lay has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Some, like Steele, insist that it lay with Grant, 
who did not inform Meade or Hancock what was intended 

an instance of the faulty working of the double-com- 
mand arrangement. “Baldy” Smith has been charged, 
and rightly, with being unforgivably slow; and in Fact, 
he was shortly thereafter sdiend. Hancock has incurred 
censure, and Meade is inferentially blamed in Grant's 
Memoirs, though at the time Grant absolved both of 
them. Perhaps, ultimately, the true reason lay in that ill 
fortune which, with the perverse inevitability that causes 
bread to fall buttered-side down, always hovered over the 
colors of the Army of the Potomac. 

The fighting itself was personally directed by Meade, 
Grant being at City Point to superintend the movements 


By Captain Prederick Be 


of the two armies, that of the James as well as that of 
the Potomac. It may be that Meade was at fault, strat gi 
cally, for not visualizing the necessary next step, even 
without detailed orders from Grant, and tactically, for 
making frontal—and uncoodrdinated—attacks on strongly 
fortified positions, instead of outflanking them to the left 
as he might well have done, what with the Confederate 
troops still on the move from Richmond. But the con 
temporary judgments from the Grant men were largely 
favorable. “He seldom, if ever, appeared to gre: ater ad 
vantage. This day he was a great man’ thus 
Badeau;' and Porter, though perhaps a trie more tem- 
pered in his remarks, writes none the less of Petersburg 
that “Meade had shown brilliance qualities as the com- 
mander of a large army.” Both agreed that his personal 
earnestness- “che General was in a tearing humor” 


contributed greatly to his effectiveness. 

But the disappointment of Petersburg was not alone 
the result of deficient le: adership. Generals and privates 
alike were feeling the strain of the past seven weeks 

“Everyone was near the bre: aking point,” according to 
Lyman; and Meade wrote that ““The army is exhausted 
with forty-nine days of continued marching and fighting, 
and absolutely requires rest to prevent its morale being 
impaired.” The hammering had badly dulled the weapon 
in Grant’s hands; or, to shift to Lyman’s simile, “You 
cannot strike a full blow with a wounded hand.” Meade 
himself, though noting and correctly appraising the state 
of his comanand. none the less found time to complain 
that his name was not even mentioned in Stanton’s dis- 
ps atch, notwithstanding Grant was hardly on the field. 

‘I cannot imagine why I am thus ignored,” 
acteristic comment. 

A few days later came an even gloomier event. The 
Il Corps was badly repulsed, and fos the first time since 
the war began lost some of its colors and guns. There 


‘Military History of General U. S. Grant, Volume II, 369-37) 
Badeau, originally a newspaper reporter, was Military Secreta: 


was his char- 


to Grant at this time, and eventually was made a Brevet Brigadier 


General in the Regular Army. His history of the campaign is t! 
source book of all the accounts written from the Western point 
view, Grant’s Memoirs included. 

"Campaigning with Grant, 209. Horace Porter, USMA, 18 
and originally on General Thomas’s staff, was at this time one 
Grant's aides. 
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was a simple explanation. The corps had lost twenty 


But this did 


tt help the fact that colors and guns had been lost. 


rig rade commanders since the Wilderness. 
| yman says that Meade, alone on Pt occ asion, kept his 
But Meade leaned on Grant, 

and yet could write, 


judgment clear. asked him 


to visit the front; “T complain, and 
| think justly, that the press and the Government dis- 
patches fail to acknowledge my services.” 

there was much ill feel- 


and Meade, ‘ 


With the inevitable reaction, 
ing in the high command, ‘the Great Pep- 
was at loggerhe ads with Hie 
quarreled with “Baldy” Smith.* He quarreled with 
W right, who told a friend “that all of Meade’s attacks 
had been made without brains and without generals hip” 


to which Meade’s staff retorted that ‘ 


pery, almost everyone. 


‘W right showed 
And Meade 


engaged i in bitter controv ersy with Warren, notifying him 


himself totally unfit to command a corps. 


that he must either ask to be relieved or face charges 
Warren, whom he had roused from bed a year before 
ind asked to serve as chief of staff of the Army of the 
Potomac. Much water had flowed under the bridges since 

® then, and much red blood as well. Emotions ran high, 
; and Warren for his part could write his wife, ; 

I am getting to hate him for what I regard as unreason 
able arrogance and selfishness. I wish you not to direct your 
letters to me in his care any more. I don’t want your dear 
fingers to write his name. 

more accurately, the next to 

; last—came when Meade read an article in a Richmond 

paper which stated that the headquarters wagons of Wil- 

sons command, when captured, had been Gund to con- 

tain wines, church plate, and clothing. Meade, accept- 

ing the story as true, sent a stinging rebuke to Wilson, 

through channels. (Wilson’s raid to Burkesville and be 

: yond had done some damage, and although Steele calls 

it ‘a dismal failure, like most of the rest,” Wilson thought 

well of it, chen and later.) Sheridan handed the letter to 
Wilson, calling out, “Damn him! Give him hell!” 


But the last straw—or, 





‘Military History of General U. S. Grant, Volume II, 463-464 

Baldy” Smith was Major General William F. Smith, whom 

) rant had brought from the Army of the Cumberland to the Army 

of the James in the spring of 1864. Before Chattanooga, Smith 

ad helped “open up the cracker line,” but his assaults on Peters- 

urg as a corps commander under Butler were distinctly disap- 
pointing, 


fhe soldier a Chuo Wily which to belabor mud-slifjened field boots. 


“Re consider! Halt 7 TJ don t 


LecOasioe’ my determinations. 


—SHERIDAN 


which is perhaps as good a commentary as on the 


Wilson, 


tactory explanation, which Meade fully accepted but 


any 


prevailing atmosphere. ot course, made a satis 


the incident made a considerable impression on Grant 
who for the first time gave serious thought to finding a 
and ex 


new commander for the Army of the Potomac, 


pressed openly his intention of removing Meade 


The almost universal dislike of Meade {wrote Dana at that 
tume| which prevails among the officers of every rank who 
come in contact with him, and the difficulty of doing busi 


ness with him felt by every one except Grant himself, so 


greatly impair his capacities for usefulness and render success 
under his command so doubtful that Grant seems to be com 


ing to the conviction that he must be relieved.‘ 


“I don’t know any thin old gentleman, this trom 
Lyman, just three days later, “with a hooked nose and 
cold blue eye, who, when he 1S wrathy, cCxcrcises le ss of 
Christian charity than my well-beloved Chief.” Yet 


Meade himself was so oblivious to the consequences ot ' 


his own actions that when Hancock told him in the / 


course of a long and friendly chat one afternoon, ot the 


intention of removing him from command, he thought the 





“The Peculiar Temper of General Meade,” by L. J. Perry 
Southern Historical Society Papers, Volume XXIII, 247-248, 
quoting a letter from Dana to Stanton, dated July 7, 1864. Dana's 





views on this point did not mellow with time, and he repeated his 
strictures almost verbatim in his memoirs, Recolle 
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news so preposterous that he burst out laughing, and de- 
cl'ned to worry himself * ‘about any such outrage as being 
relieved without cause.” And he insisted, shortly there- 
after, that the story of one of his quarrels (with General 
Smith) was a mere canard. Meade's sensitivity, apparent- 
ly, did not extend to an appreciation of other persons 
feelings. 

The end of July brought more grief: the “stupendous 
failure” of the Petersburg Mine. By all accounts, the 
Battle of the Crater should have been a resounding Union 
success. Grant later was heard to say, “Such an oppor- 
tunity for carrying a fortified line I have never seen, and 
never — to see again.” But, alas, the operation was 
entrusted to Burnside, he with the “genius for slowness,” 
whose favorite phrase was “Trust to luck,” and who, 
placing his trust there, selected the assault troops by draw- 
ing lots. Despite Gibbon’s suggestion to Meade that the 
operation had better be supervised by headquarters,” 

“Burnside was permitted to have charge of the whole 
arrangement just is if the mine was some pet scheme of 
his in which the rest of the army had no interest.’” Meade’s 
orders for the attack, according to Grant, could not have 
been improved. But unfortunately, as the Court of In- 
quiry later found, there was wanting ‘‘a competent head 
at the scene of the assault, to direct affairs as occurrences 
should demand.” And so failure ensued, the commander 
of the assaulting division remaining in his dugout the 
entire time. 

Poor General Ledlie! He is the only soldier of whom 
Grant in his Memoirs says really harsh things, and yet 
his principal fault was that he was born fifty years too 
soon. By the time the World War came, the Ledlie 
method of directing attacks was in universal favor. But 
in 1864, general officers were expected to expose them- 
selves, and could not hope to be rewarded with decora- 
tions for valor simply because they made personal recon- 
naissances under fe 

Meade and Burnside, before that day was out, had an 
unholy row, with the consequence that shortly thereafter 
Burnside left the army never to return. The final result 
must have been something of a surprise to Burnside, for 
he had fully expected, the morning of the attack, to go 
into Petersburg. Indeed he had all his baggage packed 
in readiness. It is not to be wondered at that Burnside 
today is more famous for whiskers than for war, though 
he still had friends enough in Congress, even after Peters- 
burg, for the Committee on the Conduct of the War to 
rebuke Meade for interfering with Burnside’s plans! 


But Meade’s cup was not yet full. Shortly after Early’s 
raid, when it became increasingly clear that the Shenan- 
doah Valley situation could no longer be left to com- 
manders of the stamp of Banks or Sigel or Hunter, Meade 
went to see Grant, on hearing a rumor that he himself 
was to be sent there. Grant had not contemplated send- 


"Personal Recollections of the Civil War, 252. Gibbon, who was 
then still in command of a division in the II Corps, had been on 
intimate terms with Meade since at least early in 1862, and had 
been one of the first to suggest Meade as a potential commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. 
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ing Meade, but said that he would do so if another orps 
were sent north. A fortnight later, the matter was gain 
discussed, and Grant mentioned that, not wishing to take 
anyone from the field, he had recommended Franklin, 
who was, however, unacceptable to the Depart: ent. 
Grant then suggested Meade’s name, “to which he te. 
ceived no reply, but a message from the President askin 
him to meet him at Fortress Monroe” —because, altho ugh 
Meade could not know this, Lincoln saw “more clearly 
than anyone else the wide range of personal complications 
which such a change would involve.” 

Meade himself had realized the difficulties inherent in 
the proposed new position: 

So far as having an independent command, which the 
Army of the Potomac is not, I would like this change very 
well; but in other respects, to have to manage Couch, Hunter, 
Wallace and Augur, and to be managed by the President, 
Secretary and Halleck, will be a pretty trying position that 


no man in his senses could desire. 


Without doubt, the President was fully aware of these 
difficulties, and aware too that a person of Meade’s tem- 
perament, particularly after the developments of the pre- 
vious month, would be a very angular peg indeed to fit 
into the Shenandoah hole. Hence his equivocal reply to 
Grant, who, correctly divining its true meaning, made a 
further suggestion: Sheridan. This was, of course, an a 
pointment highly acceptable to Halleck (the original 
Sheridan man, who had suggested in the spring that he 
be called east), and to Stanton and Lincoln as well. So 
Sheridan, who had been sent north by Grant, was prompt- 
ly appointed by the President to command of the new 
Middle Military Division, much to Meade’s surprise, 
and—however much he protested his own indifference— 
to his chagrin. It seemed so inconsistent with Grant's 
statement. 

So Meade brooded over the matter in silence—‘‘Grant 
has been back two days, and has not vouchsafed one 
word in explanation, and I have avoided going to see him, 
from a sense of self-respect, and from the fear I should 
not be able to restrain the indignation I hold to be natural 
at the duplicity some one has practiced”—but finally 
could contain himself no longer, and had it out with the 
Lieutenant General, and at some length. “‘I further re- 
marked that I regretted it had not been deemed a simple 
matter of justice to place me in this independent com- 
mand. To which he made no remark.” 

What could Grant say? Tell Meade, right to his face, 
that his inability to get along with people had made the 
Administration shy away from him? Long before mod- 
ern advertising, there were some things that even the best 
of friends left unsaid. So Meade departed, thoroughly un- 
happy and somewhat mystified, because what was ap 
parent to all around him was yet unknown and unsus- 
pected to himself. 

Ten days later came another and much more bitter dis- 
appointment. Sherman had been made a major general, 
Hancock and Sheridan brigadier generals, in the Regular 


Army; and Meade’s name was omitted. Once more a 
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A portion of the Union 


and once more a rather inconclusive, un- 
satisfactory set of replies. Meade, still my stified, groped 
about for an explanation and, tentatively found one, the 
easy and convenient fruit of disappoit atment: “The whole 
substance of the explanation was that he desired to ad- 
vance his favorites, Sherman and Sheridan.”” And, fur- 
the “It is the same old story, an inability to appreciate 
the sensitiveness of a man of character and honor.” 


ik with Grant, 


The signifie: ance of the new turn in events was two- 
fold: Fiest, it marked the beginning of a more far-reach- 
ng despondency on Meade’s part and an even more ex- 
tensive preoccupation with his own situation, conditions 
that were to be accentuated as the season turned from late 
summer to early winter; and second, it was the first time 
that the disappointment was personal to Meade and un- 
connected with a failure or lack of success on the part of 
the Army. The latter did not affect him nearly so much. 
Indeed, Lyman observed, writing of the affair at Reams’ 
Station, “I think these contretemps rather rouse and wind 
him up; he doesn’t seem to be depressed by that sort of 
thing; perhaps three years of it haveemade it necessary 
to his life, just as some persons enjoy a daily portion of 
irse nic. 

But the Sheridan matter—that was something else 
again. And throughout the rest of the summer and fall, 
1s successes were attained elsewhere and honors distributed 
clsewhere, Meade sank deeper and deeper into the slough 
of his own introspective musings. He was now battling 
in a spiritual Wilderness. His letters disclose how the 
acid worked on his soul: first disappointment, and then 
despondency and a sense of futility, and finally self-pity, 
the most corrosive of all. No man could endure six months 
of such treatment without having his effectiveness or 
vigor affected; and Meade was no exception. Day-dream- 
ing is no preparation for action; and reading of the vic- 
tories elsewhere—Sherman at Atlanta, Farragut at Mo- 
bile Bay, Sheridan at Winchester—brought neither hon- 
ors to the Army besieging Petersburg nor balm to its 
commander. “I am very glad for the cause and glad for 


lines before Petersbur g 


Sheridan's sake,” he wrote after Winchester, “but | must 
confess to enough human weakness to regret this oppor 
tunity of Maciartinn was denied me, I think, 


from previous service and present position, entitled to it. 


w ws was, 


. My time I suppose has passed, and | must now con- 
tent myself with doing my duty unnoticed.” 
A few weeks’ about the situation, 
seems to have brought cheerier reflections. 
rationalization: 


thought though, 


Witness this 


I undoubtedly do not occupy the position | did just after 
the battle of Gettysburg, but when you compare my 
position with my numerous predecessors | naming some of 
them], I think you will admit that my retaining command 
and the hold I have at present, is even more creditable than 


the exaggerated laudation immediately succeeding Gettys 
burg. 


Ambition here seems to have dwindled to that be- 
clouded polestar of minor functionaries, the mere hope 
of hanging on. But apparently the thought considerably 
commie: the General, for his aide neon that “for two 
or three days he has been in the best of humors and sits 
in the evening by the camp-fire before my tent, talking 
familiarly with all the aides; a rare thing with him.” 
This happy situation, however, did not long con- 
tinue, for Meade was again attacked in the newspapers, 
and again disturbed over what was said. 


Again he turned 
to Grant, 


this time for something to “‘set 
idle and malicious reports.” 


at rest these 
f Grant offered furnish 
copies of his reports in which Meade’s name had been 
mentioned. But Meade wanted more than this. He 
desired a few lines for publication to set the rumors at 
rest, which Grant said he would most cheerfully give. 
And then Meade poured out the whole summer's accumu- 
lation of woe: 


Unless some measures were taken to satisfy the public and 
silence the persistent clamor against me, | should prefer being 
relieved; that I was becoming disheartened, and my usefulness 
and influence with the army were being impaired. In all suc- 
cessful operations I was ignored, and the moment anything 
went wrong I was held wholly responsible, and rather than 
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continue in this way, | would prefer retiring, and desired him 
to say this to the President. 


It was fortunate for Meade that he did not press the 
matter. Had he done so, the result might have surprised 
him. For Grant later said, referring to this incident, “‘I 
soothed him, and talked him out of it; but the impres- 
sion made on me was so marked that | resolved, should 
he repeat the offer of his resignation, to accept it.”” But, 
he added, “I am glad it never took that form.” 

Grant was much more sensible about these matters. 
Or, as Meade expressed it, “Grant is very phlegmatic, 
and holds in great contempt newspaper criticism, and 
thinks, as long as a man is sustained by his own con- 
science, his superiors, and the Government, that it is not 
worth his while to trouble himself about the newspapers.’ 
No wonder the Army felt less uneasiness when Grant 
was present. Even Meade’s most devoted aides felt the 
difference, and nothing, perhaps, is quite so striking as 
Lyman’s spontaneous and wholly unconscious tribute: 
“General Grant was on a flying visit to Washington to- 
day. I like to have him down here—he gives a general 
balance and steadiness.” 

There was little about Meade that was steady at this 
period, and soon there came an even greater shock: Sheri- 
dan jumped over Meade’s head and appointed major 
general in the regular army. “‘It is hard on Meade,” wrote 
Lyman, “and I think he feels it.” He did feel it, no ques- 
tion about that. “Every other officer in this army,” he 
wrote home, ‘except myself, who has been recommended 
for promotion for services in this campaign has been pto- 
moted. It is rather hard I am to be the only exception 
to this rule.” Grant, once more appealed to, promised 
to right the matter, and spoke to the President about it, 
with the result that, after an agonizing ten days, Meade 
was given an appointment antedating Sheridan’s. So all 
was well again, and when Congress met again in Decem- 
ber, Meade’s nomination was duly submitted. With this, 
“the General was in high spirits and stood in front of his 
tent, joking with his aides, a very rare performance with 
him.” But che incident had left its mark, and left, also, 
an aftertasce of bitterness. When the appointment finally 


came, Meade felt that “‘much of the gratification that 


ought justly to accompany such a reward has been de- 
stroyed by the manner of doing it; so that what might 
have been a graceful compliment became reduced to a 
simple act of justice. 

Even then there was more chagrin in store for him. 
When Meade’s name came up in the Senate, objection 
was heard, and the nomination went over, though Sheri- 
dan and Thomas were confirmed. So once again, appeal 
to Grant, who loyally took up the matter, urging Meade’s 
confirmation; which in due course was forthcoming, and 
by a large majority. But at every step, in confirmation as 
in nomination, Grant’s aid had been necessary, and had 
not been secured without solicitation. That made a dif- 
ference. Rewards that come unasked are sweeter than 
those that are requested, infinitely sweeter than those 
dragged forth from reluctant donors. 
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And so winter drew to a close, and turned into s; 
and the last scene was ready to be played. But S 
Meade then was not the man whom Grant had fou: 
Culpeper only twelve months before. 


IV. Tue Last Pursurr; THe Enp Rewarp 


The steady stream of Confederate deserters which had 
been flowing toward the Union lines all winter showed 
no sign of abating, and Lee’s position and prospects grew 
steadily more dubious. “I do not see what he is to do,’ 
remarked Meade, early in March—“a very strong speech 
for the cautious General,” so Lyman thought. Grant feared 
that Lee would slip away and join with Johnston to 
crush Sherman. But the only sign of activity from Lee 
was the futile sortie at Fort Stedman. Four days later, on 
March 29, the Union forces moved out for their last 
campaign. 

With the victory at Five Forks came Sheridan's peremp- 
tory relief of Warren, and so the jubilation of the Army of 
the Potomac was noticeably dampened— ‘Warren, whose 
sad fate haunts that army’s history.” (One can almost 
test the sympathies of contemporaries and commentators 
both by their views on Warren's relief: If they are West- 
erners, they will defend Sheridan; if Easterners, Warren.) 

The immediate result, of course, was to break the Con- 
federate lines, and to make both Richmond and Peters- 
burg untenable. When the news from Sheridan arrived, 
Grant merely looked at Meade and said very quietly, 

“Very well, then I want Wright and Parke to assault 
tomorrow morning at four o'clock.”” Meade “felt the in- 
fluence of the hour,” to such a degree that he sent out 
orders to attack without waiting to form attacking 
columns. At this, however, Grant drew the line. Tce 
had been enough assaults upon fortified works. Lee, he 
felt certain, had already determined upon flight, and so 
it turned out. 

So Petersburg fell, finally, after nine long and trying 
monthis of siege, and the end was not far off. ‘THE RE- 
BELLION HAS GONE UP!” was Lyman’s letter home 
that night, and spirits were correspondingly high. Grant 
wrote to Sherman, “This army has now won a most de- 
cisive victory, and followed the enemy. This is all it ever 
wanted to make it as geod an army as ever fought a 
battle!’ At last the cure for defeatism had been discovered. 
It was victory. 

Meade was cheered by his troops; that had not hap- 
pened since Gettysburg. And Meade and Grant together 
entered Petersburg on the ‘morning of April 3. But the 
many fretful weeks of siege and mental strain now 
showed themselves. Meade was taken in by a ruse of Lee's 
—a straggler engineer officer with a tale that Lee was now 
behind Richmond. Grant saw through it, and explained 
his own plans. Meade then suggested following Lee, but 
Grant pointed out “‘that we did not want to follow him; 
we wanted to get ahead of him and cut him off.” Meade s 
judgment and initiative had been impaired by too much 
brooding, and he never did seem to grasp clearly the vita! 
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necessity of cutting off Lee to prevent his joining Johns- 
ton. 

And now, at this crucial time, when he should have 
been in full command of all his faculties, 
taken sick; a severe bilious catarrh, accompanied by a 
distressing ah and chill. He had to be transported in a 
wheeled eokels ance, and was obliged to turn over two of 
his corps to Sheridan. ““The General talked a great deal 
and was very excited in his thoughts, though his | head was 
perfectly clear,” 


N feade was 


according to Lyman; but it is impossible 
to believe that his perceptions and judgments could have 
remained unaffected by his physical condition. 

This was at Jetersville, and there again Meade missed 
the point of the pursuit. He was unwell when he arrived 
there, and requested Sheridan to put the troops in position 
as they arrived. He then retired, but came out later to 
assume command; and, “much to Sheridan's mortif- 
cation,” as Badeau puts it, “he decided not to attack until 
the arrival of the Sixth Corps,’’ and even then to attack by 
the right flank to cover Richmond. Meade feared that if 
the city were uncovered, the Confederates could then get 
in rear of the Union Army and trouble its communica- 
tions. 

Sheridan was greatly disturbed over this decision and 
sent a message to Grant, urging his immediate presence. 
“I wish you were here yourself.’ Grant came, after mid- 
night, and fully agreed with Sheridan’s plan of moving by 
the left fank, between Lee and Johnston, leaving Rich- 
mond and the Union rear to take care of themselves. As 
Grant said later, “I felt we ought to find Lee, wherever he 
was, and strike him. The question was not the occupation 
of Richmond, but the destruction of the army. . I did 
not want Richmond as much as Lee; Richmond was only 
a collection of houses, while Lee was an active force in- 
juring the country.” So Grant disapproved Meade’s orders, 
and changed them, and then Meade went loyally to work 
to execute them skillfully and energetically 

The result, next day, proved the soundness of Sheridan’s 
plan and Grant’s decision, for Meade’s forces, headed 
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Fort Sedgwick, Petersburg 


Amelia Court House, 
had to veer to the left, 


toward and soon 


found nothing 
after which they chased Gordon 
over the landscape all day; whereas Sheridan, with the 
cavalry and Wright's Vi Corps, destroyed Ewell and 
Anderson at Sailors Creek, 


word iS Lee's 


all but dissolved the 
Sheridan, 


was not slow to claim the credit 


and 


the Confederate Army. in conse 


quence, Lyman relates 
| 


the story thus: 


As we get to our camp, beyond Deatonsville, there comes 
a staff officer with a de sspatch. “/ attacked with two divisions 
of the 6th Corps. / captured many thousand prisoners, etc., 
etc., P. H. SHERIDAN.” “Oh, ” said Meade, “so General Wright 
“Oh, yes!” cried the Staff officer, as if speak- 
ing of some worthy man who had commanded a battalion, 
“oh, yes, General W night was there.” 


wasn't the ‘re. 


Meade turned on his 
heel without a word, and Cavalry Sheridan's despatch pro 


ceeded to the newspapers! 


All this was the fruit of a misunderstanding for which 
Grant seems to be responsible. Here again, the command 
arrangement did not function. Meade and his staff assumed, 
when Sheridan rejoined the Army of the Potomac after 
his final mopping up of Early in the Valley, that he did 
so as commander of the cavalry under Meade. 
“The 
reunited [cavalry] corps was to enter upon the campaign 
as a separate army, [ reporting directly to General Grant; 
the intention being thus to reward me for foregoing, of 
my own choice, my 
mander”’ 


C orps, 


Sheridan had a very different view of the matter: 


position as 1 De partment Com- 
really the Commander t- a Military Division 
comprising four Departments 


Petersburg.” 


“by joining the armies at 
Grant unquestion: ably understood the situ- 
ation in the same light, but appears strangely to have said 
nothing to Me ade about it, possibly because of Meade’s 
sensitiveness to Sheridan’s successive advancements. At 
any rate, what was clear to Grant and Sheridan was wholly 
unsuspected on Meade’s part. There was a pretty thor- 
ough- going misapprehension as to whether Wright was 
mh. “Meade’ s command or Sheridan's, 
even became aware of the situation, 
hand. 


and before Grant 
the surrender was at 
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All that was left was an exchange of notes. Grant, in 
high spirits, addressed Meade as “‘old fellow,” the first 
and only time his salutation ever lapsed from “General” 
or “Meade.” But while the letters went back and forth 
between Grant and Lee, Meade was with the II Corps, 
barely restraining Humphreys and all but pitching in 
with a new advance. Then messages came, first trom 
Sheridan, urging a brief suspension, then from Grant, 
ordering the troops to halt, and finally, after five in the 
afternoon, bringing the news of the surrender. Then three 
cheers, and three more for: Meade, and pandemonium. 
“The noise of the cheering was such,” wrote Lyman, 
“that my very ears rang. And there was General Meade 
alloping about and waving his cap with the best of 
them. Poor old Robert Lee! His punishment is too heavy 
—to hear three cheers, and to remember what he once 
was.” 

Ah, but poor old George Meade! In the hour of triumph 
he was the forgotten commander. At the McLean House, 
when Lee surrendered, he was not present. 

And then, the battle over, he worried once more over 
the newspapers: 

They are full of falsehood and of undue and exaggerated 
praise of certain individuals who take pains to be on the right 
side of reporters. . . . Grant I do not consider so cr:minal; 
it is partly ignorance and partly selfishness which prevents 
his being aware of the effect of his acts. With Sheridan it is 
not so. His determination to absorb the credit of everything 
done is so manifest as to have attracted the attention of the 
whole army, and the truth will in time be made known. His 
conduct towards me has been beneath contempt, and will 
most assuredly react against him in the minds of all just and 


fair-minded persons. 

Even Lyman, who, as Meade recognized, “has a 
healthy mental organization, which induces him to look 
on all matters in the most favorable light,’’ was disturbed 
by the turn of events. “Now, when I should be only 
overflowing with joy and thankfulness at these great re- 
sults, | keep finding myself boiling and fuming over the 
personal neglect of General Meade and the totally un- 
deserved prominence given to Sheridan.” 

But this was not all. Grant having gone to Washington, 
Halleck was ordered to the command of the newly consti- 
tuted Military Division of the James, with Meade and 
the Army of the Potomac under him. This order may have 
been a by-product of the hysteria which gripped official 
Washington after Lincoln's assassination, or simply, as 
Meade thought, the result of Grant's desire to find a 
place for Halleck outside of Washington. At any rate, 
Meade for the first time turned on Grant. 

This is the most cruel and humiliating indignity that has 
been put upon me. (It is General Grant’s work, and done by 
him with a full knowledge of my services and the considera- 
tion due to them, all Pg which (et been ignored by him 
to suit his convenience.) The order is a perfectly legitimate 
one, and to which, as a soldier, I have no right to make any 
objection, General Halleck ne oy senior in the regular 
army. I understand, however, whole affair. After the 


assassination of the President, General Grant, who had pre- 
viously determined to return here, made up his mind to re- 
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main in Washington. He wished to find a place for Ha!) ck 
. I, however, now give up Grant. 


It is a little difficult to follow Meade’s reasoning at is 
point. Halleck’s commission as major general in the Re -u- 
lar Army was senior to his own by three full years. }'l- 
leck, moreover, had been General-in-Chief for nearly as 
long as Meade had commanded the Army of the Potom ic: 
and as Chief of Staff of the Army, had ‘been confiden: ial 
military adviser to the President and Secretary of War 
for a year after that, in a relationship that differed litzle 
in practice from that obtaining before Grant came East. 
Halleck would seem to be the one general in the Army 
who could be ordered with all propriety to supplant 
Meade. But Meade was always jealous of his own prerog- 
atives. When Sheridan came to the fore, it was unjust, be- 
cause he was Meade’s junior; nothing is more painful to 
one’s psyche, ever, than being overslaughed by one’s 
junior. Now, when Halleck was advanced, that was un- 
just too, because of Meade’s own merits; it is almost 
equally painful to be superseded by one’s senior. 


However, this particular arrangement did not last long. 
For one brief moment, when the Government repudiated 
Sherman’s surprising terms to Johnston, Halleck ordered 
Meade to attack the foe, but nothing came of this conse- 
quence of overwrought nerves, and Grant was sent to North 
Carolina to assume command of Sherman’s forces. Meade 
remarked, “‘I am curious to see whether Grant, when he 
ioins him, will smother him as he did me.” 


He did not. Grant remained entirely in the backgrou: 1d, 
and restricted himself to indorsing “Approved” on Sher- 
man’s papers. But then, Sherman never came running to 
Grant for consolation when attacked in the newspapers, 


Soon after, the armies marched back to Washington, 
to be reviewed and mustered out. The Eastern units were 
reviewed first, and it is plain from Porter’s description of 
the event and from Lyman’s observations of General 
Meade’s reaction to fair-weather news, that this day his 
soul found peace. 


At the head of the column rode Meade, crowned with the 
laurels of four years of warfare. The plaudits of the multi- 
tude followed him along the entire line of march; flowers 
were strewn in his path, and garlands decked his person and 
his horse. He dismounted after having passed the reviewing 


stand, stepped upon the platform, and was eniliningically 
greeted by all present. 


The war over, the Army was reorganized on a peace- 
time footing, with the country divided into five military 
divisions comprising nineteen departments. The five major 
generals in the Regular Army—Halleck, Sherman, 
Meade, Sheridan, and Thomas—were assigned to com- 
mand the divisions, Meade going to Philadelphia to com- 
mand that of the Atlantic, and the departments were 
given, with only a few exceptions, to the generals who at 
the close of the conflict were deemed most deserving. 
Only « very few lame ducks were included: McDowell. 
Pope, Hooker, and Sickles—but the first three were 
brigadier generals in the Regular Army (ironic relics of 
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Fort Sed gwick shortly after the siege of Petersburg 


great expectations left unfulfilled) and all of them had 
powerful friends. 
Meade’s stay in Philadelphia was uneventful enough, 


as is the tour of any peacetime general with a vondialil 


command. He did assist, Laiover. in quietly dispersing 
the Fenians who sought to invade Canada. Early in 1867, 
he was sent to Atlanta to command the Third Military 
District under the Reconstruction Laws, and there dis- 
charged creditably the thankless task of administering 
chose arduous acts with even-handed justice. 

With the new Administration in the ofing, and Sher- 
man certain to succeed Grant as General of the Army, the 
position of Lieutenant General would become vacant, and 
Meade and his friends believed that, ‘‘providing General 
Halleck, the senior major-general, should not be selected, 
General Meade, the next in rank, was in justice entitled 
to the commission.” Persistent rumors that another would 
be chosen became, however, “so prevalent and so posi- 
tive” that Meade, north on a flying visit, brought the 
matter personally to Grant's attention, and “stated ex- 
plicitly what he regarded as his due, and the grounds upon 
which he foie his claim.” 

Grant said nothing. His ominous silence was a com- 
plete reply that foretold the result. Almost immediately 
after he was inaugurated he appointed Sherman General 
and Sheridan Lieutenant General. 

Meade was bitterly disappointed and deeply hurt. 

The blow has been struck and our worst fears realized. . 

My own sweet love, you can imagine the force of this dow, 
but it is useless to repine over what cannot be remedied, and 
we must find consolation in the consciousness we have that 

it is the cruelest and meanest act of i injustice, and the hope, 
if there is any sense of wrong or justice in the country, that 
the man who perpetrated it will some day be made to feel so. 


Dearest, | hope you will take this blow with resignation and 
be satisfied that I am coming to you, and in each other's 
society try to find that calm, dignified, protest which such 
low conduct alone merits. 


Once more ordered to command the Military Division 
of the Atlantic, Meade repaired to his home it 1 Phila- 
delphia. A month later, he ne arly died of an acute attack 
of pneumonia, in which one seems to read that zest for life 
itself had forsaken him. and from that 
time until his death continued to administer his command. 


His relations with Sherman, 


But he recove red, 


now General of the Army, 
were most friendly, so that he felt secure in his assign- 
ment. But another attack of pneumonia, three years later, 
proved fatal, and in November, 1872, he departed this 
life, bei ing not quite hifty-seven years 4 1. 

It was after his death, that his system had never 


quite recovered from the wound received on the Peninsula. 
V. ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

A final estimate of Meade’s career requires, first of all, 
some appraisal of that elusive sum-total of traits called 
personality. What were the man’s motivating impulses? 

For these, our most reliable source is his corre sponde nee. 
Meade’ S letters bare his soul, and yet, somehow, one al 
most feels impelled to draw again the veil that has been 
pulled aside. “‘No one was ever written out of reput: ation 
but by himself,” according to a saying quoted by his son, 
and certainly that thought is amply borne out by the 
father’s letters. For they reveal Meade’s weaknesses far 
far more relentlessly, 
bitter comment of a critical commentator. 
weaknesses were, 


than could the most 
What those 
and how they contributed to Meade’s 
decline, has been made tolerably plain in the narrative 
above. The probable source of the greatest of these, his 


more cle arly, 
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self-preoccupation, is at least suggested by his letters. It 
all began, apparently, with a concern over health so acute 
as to verge on hypochondria. Meade, it will be recalled, 
was obliged to resign his first commission in 1836 because 
of ill health. Back in the Army, and on the Mexican 
border, his letters home reveal the depth of his anxieties 
regarding his condition, and his reactions to it. He was 
only thirty at the time, too young for a man to be worry- 
ing over health without risking later ills of the spirit. 

Meade’s Mexican War letters show other traits also that 
were to remain with him; for instance, a distrust of and a 
disregard for newspaper reporters. He never did fancy 
those fellows, and unquestionably one of the reasons for 
his later bad press was the cavalier way he treated them. 
It is all very well for those indifferent to newspaper talk 
to spurn the gentlemen of the press; but Meade was not 
indifferent. What the papers said about him, good or bad, 
was as food and drink to him. Indeed, one fancies that at 
times he eagerly sought the late editions with a sort of 
masochistic fury, to see what fresh slur they would cast 
upon him. Curious that Meade, who was so conscious of 
his own sensitivity, should not have remarked upon the 
close connection between contented reporters and a favor- 
able press; and certainly his placarding of Cropsey of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, who had maligned him, displays an 
utter obtuseness to the spirit of group loyalty which, then 
as now, motivated the Fourth Estate. Grant, on the other 
hand, calmly ignored the press, and on occasion, as when 
Swinton of the Times was caught eavesdropping behind 
his tent, could be severe with reporters. But his staff knew 
the arts of cementing pleasant relations with newspaper- 
men to their own chict’s advantage. 

And yet these simple facts seem to have shocked an ob- 
server so intelligent and discerning as Lyman. After la- 
menting the disproportionate mention given to Sheridan: 

The plain truth about Meade is, first, that he is an abrupt, 
harsh man, even to his own officers, when in active cam- 
paign; and secondly, that he, as a rule, will not even speak 
to any person connected with the press. They do not dare to 
address him. With other generals, how different: at Grant's 

Headquarters there is a fdllow named Cadwalader, a Herald 


man, and you see the Lieutenant-General’s Staff officers 
calling, “Oh, Cad: come here a minute!” That is the style! 


One can forgive Meade his touchiness to press criticism, 
or, if one likes, admire his aloofness from reporters; but the 
fact that he perceived no relationship between the two is 
certainly a very significant comment on his distance from, 
and inability to comprehend, the ordinary and more obvi- 
ous motivations cof human nature. 

It is then easier to understand his inability to appreciate 
or get along with politicians; this likewise dates back to 
his Mexican War days. But here again, it was simply 
another instance of his inability to get along with people, 
for the worst that can be said of the run-of-the-mill 
politician is that he resembles with too much fidelity the 
average of his constituency. Meade misunderstood poli- 
ticians because he did not understand people. Of personal 
magnetism he had none. He was blunt, unconciliatory, 
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and, as an anecdote that Porter has preserved shows, ‘h¢ 
never took pains to smooth any one’s ruffled feeling: 
There was an officer serving in the Army of the Pot: na 
who had formerly been a surgeon. One day he appear: | a 
Meade’s headquarters in a high state of indignation, 1nd 
said: “General, as I was riding over here some of the : ep 
in the adjoining — shouted after me and called me ‘jd 
Pills,’ and I would like to have it stopped.” Meade jus: at 
that moment was not in the best possible frame of minc to 
be approached with such a complaint. He seized hold of the 
eye-glasses, conspicuously large in size, which he always w re 
clapped them astride of his nose with both hands, glared 
through them at the officer, and exclaimed: “Well, what of 
that? How can I prevent it? Why, I hear that when I rode 
out the other day, some of the men called me a ‘Damned old 


goggle-eyed snapping turtle,’ and I can’t even stop that. 


At times, Meade’s relations with his staff were not much 
happier. We can, perhaps, feel with him when he sent his 
aide, Major Biddle, to inspect the picket lines, after the 
aide had shown signs of being overcautious under fire; 
but what can we say of his ordering his Judge-Advocate, 
Major Platt, to ride along eight miles of front and ascer- 
tain the casualties for the day, simply because that learned 
and gallant gentleman had returned early to camp one 
evening “to arrange a snug dinner’? No, Meade in the 
field was not a lovable man, and it is well to bear that in 
mind in evaluating his military career. 

Such an evaluation involves two factors: first and more 
obvious, whether he was justly passed over for Sheridan; 
second but more significant, his position in the gallery of 
Union leaders. 

Sheridan’s promotion seemed, to the Western men 
whose prolific writings made theirs the orthodox view- 
point, 7 the expected thing. And now the matter 
is very largely taken for granted, as witness the familiar 
trinity of Grant—Sherman—Sheridan on the recent post- 
age stamp. Meade and his friends, however, have never 
seen it this way. 

Meade’s own reaction has already been quoted. It was, 
not unnaturally, reflected by his son: 


Promotion is a soldier's highest ambition, and General 
Meade had every right to expect it, but he who knew justice 
required it and in whose power it lay did not see fit to give 
it to him. . . . [General Meade], however, believed the day 
would come when men in their hearts would do him justice, 
a justice of which he was defrauded and of which the rank 
denied him was but the outward symbol. 


Bache, another biographer of Meade and a nephew by 


marriage, is much more pointed—and much more bitter: 


Those who come after us will read one day the statement 
of the historian, when he says that the worst feature of 
Grant's character was favoritism at the expense of justice, 
and one of the worst features of Sheridan’s, the recklessness 
with which he pursued his own nal Fanaa t at 
the expense of fs devoted friend and the forfeiture of claim 
to fair dealing. The fact becomes more and more apparent 
from the Wilderness to A: ttox. It received ae the 
war its final testimony — seal in the overslaughing of 
General Meade in behalf of Sheridan. 


Here, as in so many biographies, the temptation « 
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se the subject by disparaging his rivals has been too 
rong. But in this case, Grant has stated, so that all may 
ve ~ of their soundness, his reasons for promoting Sheri- 


in 1869. 


When I made him lieutenant-general there was some criti- 

ism. Why not Thomas or Meade? I have the utmost re- 

sect for these generals, no one has more; but when the 
a of selection came, I could not put any man ahead of 
Sheridan. . . 

| would have liked to appoint Meade. If there had been 
enough to go around, there were others | would have pro- 
moted with the greatest pleasure. But there was only one 
place, and Sheridan was the man who had earned the ‘pl: ace. 
| never could have felt comfortable if I had promoted any 
one over Sheridan, and when the fact that Meade ranked 
him was advanced as a reason, I was bound to remember the 
manner in which Sheridan had agreed to my wish that Meade 
should take from him the rank that the Senate have given 
him, and see that it did not count against him. . 


We may ignore the question of rank, and the many 
arguments both ways as to whether Sheridan had really 
W avel rank to Meade; because, after all, if it had been 
simply a matter of rank, the choice welll have fallen on 
Halleck, who was senior to both. ““When the time came 
for awarding the higher honors of the war,” to use Grant’s 
expression, the only proper criterion was military merit. 

Judged by that stand: urd, Sheridan clearly deserved the 
prize. ‘He had contributed much more to the final victori- 
ous drive. “Sheridan, the inevitable,” the enemy called 
him then. No tribute could be higher. To Schaff* he was 
“the one flaming Ithuriel of the North,” and Schaff was 
an Easterner. It is significant also that the men of the VI 
Corps, who had fought under Meade and Sheridan both, 
much preferred the latter. Meade “looked more like a 
learned pundit than a soldier” to them, but Sheridan was 

“the most nervy, wiry incarnation of business, and busi- 
ness only” they had ever seen, and in the end, “‘our great- 
est general.” 


Meade simply was not up to that measure. He saved 
the Union at Gettysburg, but it took twenty-one more 
months of fighting to destroy Lee’s army, and in the final 
campaign Meade could not compare with his erstwhile 
corps commander either in skill or aggressiveness. Thomas, 
perhaps, may have had a prior claim to the lieutenant 
generalcy, despite the near-cloud over his smashing vic- 
tory at Nashville; but not Meade. Meade was done no 
injustice in 1869. 

Turning now to the larger canvas, to the broader ques- 
tion, how has Meade fared with history? Is the story here 
a different one? 

Once more we call to aid one of General Schaft’s wisely 
balanced judgments: 


Our country owes a great deal to both of these men; justice, 
but not more than justice, has been done to Grant. Meade 
has never had his due. As I look back and see his devotion 





*The Battle of the Wilderness, 112. Morris Schaff, USMA, 1862, 
was an assistant ordnance officer on the headquarters staff of the 
Army of the Potomac at the time. His book, published in 1910, 


is one of the most mellow and understanding studies of the war 
ever written. 
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day and night in that last great campaign, his hair growing 
grayer, and the furrows in his face deeper, under its trying 
burden, and then, when it is all over and the cause is won, 
see him celegated to the third or fourth place in official 
recognition and popular favor, I feel deeply sorry, knowing 
as I do, how the country’s fate hung in the balance when 
he was called on to take command of the Army of the 
Potomac. I hope his last hour was comforted, that there came 
to him out of the Past the cheers of his countrymen, greeting 
his victory at Gettysburg. 


Gettysburg— it all comes back to that, because after 
Gettysburg Meade was overshadowed. Overshadowed, 
and never again did he emerge into the light of an inde- 
pendent command- because while in the shadow he did 
not show the qualities required in an independent com- 
mander! 

There is no blinking that. A commander of the first 
rank must be blessed with a calm temper, at least out- 
wardly. Whether he achieves calm inwardly, as Grant 
seems to have done, whether his is the a@quanimitas of the 
ancients, is not so important. He must build morale, not 
destroy it. He must, at his peril, avoid the vicious circle 
of setback- -brooding—further setback. He must disre- 
gard criticism, or, at the very least, mitigate it by culti- 
vating the critics. He must be master of | “all those quirks 
and qualities of mind and soul which today we lump 
together and label “leadership.” He must be aggressive, 
willing to take a calculated risk, and, while respecting 
the enemy, not be awed by him. He must be able to pur- 
sue a course relentless and even ruthless in its steadfast 
inevitability. He must emulate Grant, always calm, always 
certain of the final outcome; or Pershing, unperturbed by 
the constant snapping at his heels of those who sought to 
destroy the identity and integrity of his forces. Meade in 
the doldrums before Petersburg— -qucrulous, disturbed, 
ill at ease, restless over his own fate—is the perfect picture 
of what a great commander must avoid. 

And yet Meade emerges as a likeable person despite his 
defects, because, after all, his shortcomings were essenti- 
ally human, which is to say, normal. When things went 
wrong, he lost his temper; most people do, for better or 
worse. When unkind or untrue things were said about 
him, he resented it; thin skins outnumber the thick. 
When his prospects seemed opaque, he worried, and 
thought a great deal of his own future; but a percentage 
table of the average man’s thoughts, divided into thoughts 
of self on one hand and all other thoughts on the cther, 
would show that this is much the usual thing. Still—a 
general of the highest rank must master and overcome 
human failings such as these, just as the lowest private 
must conquer fear. 

Whar, then, shall we say of Meade? That he was too 
human in his failings to rise to greatness? That he lacked 
the sympathetic personality which leadership requires? 
Perhaps something of each. But the final judgment would 
seem rather to be this: that he pursued fame so jealously 
and so intently as to assure that eventually it should elude 
his grasp. And the real tragedy of his life was that, in the 
process, the laurels of Gettysburg faded. 
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/S THE AIR 
MASTER? 





Probably the greatest military question of today is the 
extent to which mastery of the air can command and im- 
pose conditions upon warfare on the ground. A recent 
British exercise in the Aldershot Command gave good 
opportunities to study this. 

The plan was to move the troops of dee 2d Division 
from Salisbury Plain by two roads to concentration areas 
near Aldershot (see map) with a minimum of exposure 
to air observation and attack. The force numbered 7,000 
men and there were 2,000 vehicles. The distances to be 
covered were, on the North route, forty-two miles, and 
on the South route, forty-eight miles, exclusive of traffic 
distribution from the ends of the routes into the concen- 
tration area. 

Two very important factors, as in actual war, were the 
weather and the nature of the ground. The weather re- 
mained dry, and there were large masses of cloud which 
at times impeded the work of patrolling aircraft. 

- The object of the Road Movement Exercise was to dis- 
cover the best method of moving a division with vehicles 
at war strength, partly by day and partly by night, 
through an area protected by our own troops and liable 
thus only to air attack. The two schools of thought on 
such movements differ'on how much control should be 
exercised. One holds that the speed of vehicles and the 
spacing between them should be laid down in advance, 
and that there should be a chain of regulating posts along 
the route at intervals of about fifteen miles, so that detours 
can be organized and piling-up prevented if there should 
be a stoppage. 

The 2 school says that from the start a go-as-you- 
please method should be 6 with vehicles traveling 


at the speeds the drivers find convenient. From the air, 








By 
Cadet-Lieutenant E. G. Mandeville Roe 
British Army 


transport moving this way has a very unmilitary appear- 
ance and is less likely to rouse suspicion if observed. The 
two grave disadvantages are that once vehicles have started 
off, they are beyond the control of the division commander 
until they arrive at their destination, and that a bad ob- 
struction on the road is certain to cause a pile-up. 

The Aldershot Road Movement Exercise was thus an 
experiment in controlled road movement. Both North 
and South routes were reconnoitered beforehand by officers 
on motor-bicycles, who plotted out and explored side- 
roads for suitable detours from each main route so that 
where obstructions might occur they could be speedily 
avoided. The great principles of detouring is that where, 
as in this case, the routes pursue a roughly parallel course 
detouring should be outward, thereby avoiding any chance 
of both columns detouring at the same time and part of 
their journey, and thus running into each other on a net- 
work of small country roads between the two routes. 

The umpires specially tested this point by ordering the 
North route to be “bombed” at a point where geographi- 

cally no outward detour—to the north—was possible. 

The “bomb” caught the 2d Battalion The Durham 
Light Infantry amidships. The vehicles which were 
ahead of the “‘crater” were unaffected, and continued by 
the North route. The rest, governed by the principle of 
pushing on, detoured inward and came out on the South 
route. A message had been sent back at once which en- 
abled the unit behind the Durhams to use a detour to the 
north somewhat farther back. Because of the wide inter- 

vals between moving vehicles on the South route, it was 
possible for the Durhams to travel on it along with the 
South column without undue congestion until they 
reached the next regulating post, where they were directed 
by an inward road back to the North route. Here the vital 
lesson was that the South column was not disorganized by 
this sudden influx of additional traffic. 

The system of controlling traffic and dealing with stop- 
pages consisted of a chain of regulating posts along each 
route. Those on the North route were connected by tele- 
phone and despatch riders; those on the South route b 
wireless (radio) and despatch riders. There was a cross- 
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ection by telephone between the two routes, and the 
st two regulating posts, Nos. 7 and 8 were connected to 
inced division headquarters. 
(hus each travelling unit of troops was reported forward 
\g its route as it moved, and officers at regulating posts, 
. hed road-repair formations of the Royal Engineers 
lable knew when to expect the arriv ral of any given 
of troops. The method may be compared to that 
F in railway signalling. 
he whole of the marching personnel of the infantry 
ts were carried by motor transport. In addition to their 
wn vehicles, a reserve motor transport company was used. 
he great value in war would be that fighting troops 
vould reach the battle area comparatively fresh, as well 
much more speedily. 
The most difficult units to move, from the point of view 
avoiding hostile air observation, were the divisional 
arcilaly ina the 4th Battalion The Royal Tank Corps. 
Some guns traveled by day, but the tanks moved only at 
night. 
Despite these precautions, much was seen from the air. 
During the exercise, forty-eight sorties were carried out by 
six squadrons of the Royal Air Force. Of these, four were 
army cooperation and two were bomber squadrons, a total 
of forty -eight machines being engaged. The road move- 
ment was observed almost as soon as it began, and the 
routes of movement were identified. The regular spacing 
between vehicles quickly drew the attention of pilots. A 
vehicle density of under ten to the mile of road is less 
noticeable. As it was, vehicles were located and reported 
in numbers between ten and a hundred. The instinct of 
soldiers is for regularity; they pitch their tents in ranks. 
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And even today they cannot yet become accustomed to 
the idea of conforming to nature, which is irregular, in 
order to secure concealment from the air. 

The Air force units found and reported the concentra- 
tion area generally, although they could not estimate its 
depth because observers could trace no movement to the 
eastward of it. 


The lighting of vehicles at night was reduced to a 
minimum, yet it was by their lights that they were 
spotted. This was made easier by the fact that the roads 
had been located in dz aylighe. Flying toward the column 
at night, it was possible to see the lights from a dis- 
tance of six miles. A ty pical reconnaissance report indi- 
cates the effectiveness of the observation. The sgth 
Squadron sortie on the night of April 28-29 saw 70 tran- 
ports at 10:30, 100 at 11:45, 20 at 11:50, and 150 at 12:15. 

To some extent, the movement was betrayed by the 
headlights of civilian cars proceeding in the opposite 
direction. The tanks were reported, but later lost to sight. 
Their harbour was never located. 


The concentration area was defended by three batteries 
(twenty-four guns) of 3-inch antiaircraft guns, and two 
other sections, all under army corps. Otherwise, the 2d 
Division was responsible for its own antiaircraft defense 
after leaving the starting points. For the move up, three 
infantry brigades—sth, 6th and 1st Guards—reconnoi- 
tered the routes and picketed the defiles with antiaircraft 
light machine guns, particularly the crossings over the 
Rivers Avon and Test. 

The bivouacking of units in the concentration area, 
especially the 4th Battalion The Royal Tank Corps, dur- 


ing d aylight, was effective. The country where troops and 
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vehicles lay hidden lent itself to the purpose. From 
Salisbury Plain, a fairly barren area, the column came to 
a locality of lofty hills, some densely crowned with con- 
ifers and others exposed, and deep valleys. The flat ground 
is mostly open, with gorse bushes and undergrowth not 
high enough or thick enough to conceal vehicles. There 
are also great stretches of woodland, which were thick 
with Spring foliage at the time. 

The wide intervals between vehicles and between suc- 
cessive units presented only small targets to the airmen, 
who had received orders not to attack targets smaller than 
200 marching troops, 25 vehicles, or ten tanks or artillery 
vehicles. 

How much did the aircraft discover? The exercise be- 
gan at 3:30 PM, and by darkness the Royal Air Force had 
identified the two routes. On the second day the Royal 
Air Force sorties were stopped on the routes themselves 
and concentrated around Regulating Posts Nos. 7 and 8, 
which were the distributing points for the concentration 
area, This was at 4:10 PM. The patrol area given in the 
order from No. 30 Wing to No. 13 (army coéperation) 
Squadron included places in the concentration area but 
much that was outside of it. Twenty artillery vehicles 
and five trucks were seen in the concentration area it- 
self. By the time the exercise ended, the concentration 
area had been fairly well outlined, owing to the inevitable 
activity around Regulating Posts Nos. 7 and 8. These 


points were well protected by antiaircraft guns under 
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corps; hence in war it would not have been possib!. for 
the airmen to reconnoiter them as closely as they d |, 

We can conclude from the Road Movement Exc cise 
that any regular ordered movement on the ground : jus: 
betray itself to the air, even in close country. Observai ons 
were carried out from a height of 3,000 feet, where air. 
craft are regarded as out of range of small arms. F:om 
that height the regular spacing of vehicles betrayed the 
move. When vehicles are not regularly spaced, detec. 
tion from the air is much more difficult. The solution 
to concealment lies in irregularity. Nothing must appear 
to be a formation. It is not necessary to give up the con- 
trol of a movement to achieve this result. Regulating 
posts can still be profitably employed. 

Wide spacing of vehicles also greatly reduces vulner- 
ability to air attack. Few suitable attack targets were 
observed during the whole exercise. Road discipline of 
drivers will minimize the effect of any traffic jam, and an 
organized system of detours will prevent any serious 
results. 

It so happened, in this particular situation; that the 
natural conditions of the countryside showed us the proper 
answer for the Royal Air Force. The ground and trees 
were very dry and there was a heath fire raging in one 
place. A systematic bombardment of the windward edge 
of the concentration area with incendiary bombs would 
have forced the ground troops to move. 
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The Paperwork Tail and the Training Dog 


By Major Richard ™M. Sandusky, Infantry 


We preach that paperwork must be reduced, but we 
ctice that the pen is mightier than the sword. An 
inent statesman once remarked that the way to resume 
cle payment was to resume. Similar directness should 
iracterize the assault on our administrative enemy. 
st of all, however, we should revise our ideas that 
ciency is measured on a quanutative basis. A summer- 
np report one inch thick is an imposing volume, but 
loes not necessarily indicate a successful camp. On the 
uo it makes the paperwork tail wag the training 

g. “But,” comes the prompt rejoinder, * ‘higher author- 
ity requires a copy of all orders and instructions. They 
want the complete picture for their information, so that 
they can incorporate the good features in other camps.’ 

i wonder. For a half-dozen matters of policy, yes. For the 
mass of minutia, no. 

Higher authority is in a bad way if it must verify that 
each condidene gets a barrack-bag in Room A and a hot- 
cross bun from a counter down the hall. Nor is it inter- 
ested in the days on which bedding is aired, the cleaning 
of urinal troughs, the pick-up hours of the police truck, ot 
the special orders by which plodding student sentries 
protect the camp against the Communists. Yet, all these 
and more find their way into the report which runs away 
with itself in the end. Small wonder that the mimeo- 
graph is now motorized, while mules still pull the ma- 
chine gun! 

When 500 Reserve officers report for summer training 
at a post, there is an undeclared paper war in store for 
the luckless wight responsible for the administrative de- 
tails. If he is a veteran scarred by past campaigns, he 
knows that war means mobilization. Accordingly, he 
mobilizes his men and his means—clerks, typists, opera- 
tors, orderlies, the indispensable mimeograph, a battery 
of typewriters, an array of blank forms arranged on mess 
tables, and the wing of an office building. ‘Thus estab- 
lished, he prepares for protracted siege, forswearing all 
experiment with the forcing two-bid at the Club. Every 
Reserve officer means so many forms, every form means 
so many entries. Add them all up, multiply, and the 
result reaches an almost astronomical total. 

The physical examination form and the efficiency report 
represent the enemy main effort. Height, weight, blood 
pressure, chest measurement—all appear in their proper 
places. The Reserve second lieutenant who moves his 
CMTC platoon once across the parade ground in ad- 
vance-guard formation is rated on the tactical handling 
of troops, and there must be a statement as to how he ts 
preparing | himself for the duties of the next higher grade. 

When it is all over, and our hero, the administrative 
officer, has mailed the final great bundle of records, re- 
turned by indorsement the last form corrected for trans- 
posed chest measurements, he demobilizes his loyal little 
army with a speech of appreciation, the while wondering 





in his heart of hearts whether he has advanced or ob- 
structed the course of national defense. 

All of these papers pass through many hands, 
checked and rechecked until they reach some Gling 
cabinet. Presumably they serve an essential purpose to 
someone, somewhere, sometime, justifying the time and 
effort expended on them. Possibly the phy sical dimensions 
of a man and an estimate of his good judgment based 
on fourteen days of observation, vitally affect both his 
future and that of our army. If they do, well and good. 
If they don’t, a change is certainly indicated. The crux 
of the matter is, what is the objective? What is the 
definite thing desired? If it is a simple evaluation of 
physical condition, this can be described by one word— 
“fit” or “unfit,” with a space for minor defects or cor- 
rections. The original examination form can be left with 
the surgeon, to be used in the rare case of some claim 
against the government. As for the efficiency report, one 
general summation of worth expressed in the gradational 
terms now used, supplemented by a brief statement cover- 
ing moral, mental, and physical qualifications, should be 
enough. 

As I say, maybe all this has been considered and re- 
jected long ago. But if it is susceptible of the much- 
discussed reduction, then the answer again is a form on 
one piece of paper, preferably on one side, thereby thin- 
ning materially the ranks of our ubiquitous enemy. 

A generation ago, with an army of four million men, 
we fought a major war rather successfully by the aid of a 
slender, blue-covered book of Army Regulations. Today 
we fight ourselves with the deadly device of Gutenberg, 
reduced to the extremity of making blank forms to check 
other forms, of buying books which condense other books, 
of never using the word “‘tickler” in its jocular sense. Of 
course, the old days and the old ways are gone forever. 
We are, I know, ramified, specialized, complex. Willie 
Jones impinges on the Finance Department, the Quarter- 
master Corps, and M-day every time he puts foot out of 
barracks. But this means challenge, not surrender. Ie 
means to discard, reject, eliminate, contract, combine. 
If we don’t do it deliberately i in peace, we shall be com- 
pelled to do it desperately 1 in war. There should be not 
only the builders-up but the tearers-down, a department 
of mass destruction, a B Board for archaic ideas and pro- 
cedure. Every headquarters needs on its staff an Eliminat- 
ing Officer, operating on the recognized principle that the 
wav to reduce is to reduce. 

There is a story circulated in the service that a certain 
corps area commander once submitted his annual report, 
consisting of the bald statement that he had nothing to 
report. I do not vouch for the truth of this; and the 
general officer in question may have overrun the objective. 
At any rate, he should be credited with marching on the 
correct azimuth. 
































With its active forces of moze than 1,500,000 men, and 


a trained reserve estimated at 18,000,000, the army. of 
Soviet Russia is probably the ie in the world in num- 
bers if not the strongest in any sense. Thus any tactical 
doctrine emanating from such a tremendous power, and 
any information on the way its units are organized, i 
worth the careful attention and study of those in every 
other army. In this article are presented, from many 
sources,’ late matters of Soviet military interest. 

To consider, in beginning, the tactics and organization 
of the basic infantry units, we may turn briefly to the 
recent tentative infantry manual, of which a new edition 
became necessary through the introduction of the “‘com- 
bat unit,” similar to the German reinforced type infantry 
squad. In the new manual we 
find certain chapters of the old 
eliminated, viz.: marches on 
skis; bayonet combat; hand-gre- 
nade manual; cyclist formations. 
These now appear in separate 


*The main sources, in addition to 
the Soviet manual, are various articles 
in the Soviet magazine Krasnaya 
Svyesda during 1937; in the German 
Militar-W ochenblatt during 1938; and 
Ivanov’s Zusammenstellung and Rus- 
sische Armee (Eisenschmidt, 1937). 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Charles A. Willoughby, Infantry 


Soviet Military 


Organization 
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pamphlets. On the other hand, there is much more on 


antigas protection, particularly on measures for dealing 
with: the degassing of large areas. 

Of basic infantry units tthe new manual informs us that 
the standard combat team is the rifle squad grouped 
around the autorifle (light machine gun). It consists of 
one squad leader, eight riflemen, and one machine gun. 
In view of its small size, it is not divided tactically into 
fire-support and maneuver units. 

The platoon (there is no section unit) consists of three 
rifle squads and a rifle-grenade squad, which consists of 
one leader and six men. This high-angle fire within the 
platoon shows a tendency toward independence of ordi- 
nary support fire. The same thing is apparent in the 
organization of the company, 
which has its own heavy ma- 
chine-gun sections. These con 
sist of eight men (gunner, assist- 
ant gunner, two observers, drive: 
and three ammunition carriers ) 

As in other armies of the 
world we find that Soviet close- 
order formations have been sin 


plified. 


bly formation, 


In the platoon assen 
the three rif 
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\s and one grenade squad are abreast, each in a single 
{ nine men. The heavy machine-gun platoon takes 
cr behind the center of the company. To form march 
nn the flank platoon simply marches to the front fol- 
d in column by the other platoons. 
here are three open-order formations for the rifle 
ad: column of files, a skirmish line at intervals of four 
ve paces, and a wedge—or lozenge formation; which- 
is ordered or signaled. In battle the individual soldier 
ances by bounds and creeping. When he gets within 
vards of the enemy line, a concentrated salvo of hand 
des covers his final dash. The last hundred yards 
y, however, be made in bounds by the entire line. In 
en order the machine-gun crew conforms to the forma- 
n adopted by the nearest rile units. 
[he organization of the infantry regiment is best shown 
colder 
THE SOVIET INFANTRY REGIMENT 
Regtl staff: 
~ Commander of Engr Plat 
Commander of Gas Plat 
Commander of Accompanying FA 
Commander of Trains 
Commander of Med Dets and Vet Plat 
Political Officer 
Commander of Regt! School Det 
Regtl Reconnaissance Det 
Regtl Communications Co 
3 Rifle battalions 
Each Battalion: 
Bn Hares 
Bn Com Section 
heavy MG Co—3 MG Plats (12 guns) 
Sec Accompanying Arty (two 37-mm. guns and 
three light mortars) 
3 Rifle Cos 
3 Rifle Plats /1 Rifle Grenade Sec 
1 MG Sec 
Combat Train 
Accompanying Arty: 
2 FA Berys (76-mm. ) 
1 Hrs Bery 
Regtl School Det (training cadre) : 
3 Rifle Plats 
t MG Plat 
Regtl Reconnaissance Det: 
1 Med Plat (20 troopers, 3 light MG’s) 
t Bicycle Plat (heavy MG’ 8 
1 Engr (Pioneer) Co 
I Gur Plat: 
4 Gas Squads 
1 Degassing truck (Mtz) 
Supply and Service Elements: 
Combat Trains (Ammunition) 
Field Trains (Animal transport) 


It is estimated that 285 such regiments have been 
organized as active units up to a recent date. There are 
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also some 600 accompanying-gun batteries now active. 
The next table shows the armament of inf antry units: 


Rifle: Model: 1891/1930; caliber 7.62-mm. Rear sight 
(Vernier) modernized (meter readings ); clip of 5 car- 
tridges; rate of fire: 10-12 shots per minute. Weight: 9.9 
lbs.; range: 2,500 yards. 

Pistol: Model: Browning; 
azine; weight: 2.2 lbs. 

Light Machine Gun: Model: Degtjarow; caliber: 7.62- 
mm. Gas-operated; air-cooled; range: 1,400-1,550 yards; 
rate: 500 rounds per minute; bipod support. 

Heavy Machine Gun: Mode!: Maxim; 
mm. Water-cooled; recoil actuated; belt 220 rounds; 
weight 43 lbs.; rate: 600 rounds per minute; range: 3,800 
yards; transported in two-wheeled carts. 

Hand Grenade: Model: Djakonow 1933 (PTD); De- 


fe nsive bursting rr adius: 































caliber g-mm. ; 7-round mag- 


caliber: 7.62- 


100 yards (2,000 fragments) if 
y an auxiliary cylinder; without this cylinder 
radius of burst (offensive) is reduced to 25 yards. 

Heavy Weapons (Rifle Battalion ): 

Stokes Mortar (and other types). 

37-mm. Model: Rosenberg; range: 2,200 yards. 

47-mm. cannon (AT guns) ; range: 1 ,600- 3,300 yards. 

The Soviet rifle (infantry) division, like our own, has 
been subject to experiment and change during the past 
few years. However, the main divisional sub-units are 
apparent from the outlines of tactical doctrine given below. 


covered by 


Tue ApproacH Marcu 


A Soviet division, on the march, has an unusual strength 
of advance guard at least one-third of the infantry and 
approximately one-half of the divisional artillery. There 
is also an occasional attachment of corps artillery, even of 
long-range calibers. This strengch is based on the desire 
to act offensively and fast, and thus get the jump in early 
collisions with the enemy. The rest of the organic artillery 
moves at the head of the main body. Aviation and mech- 


anized units furnish flank and frontal security. 


The advance by bounds or phase lines is only favored in 
exceptional cases; it is regarded as time-consuming and as 
leading to loss of initiative. Soviet advance guards are ex- 
pected to act independently and energetically. Their artil- 
lery is to act with equal aggressiveness from forward firing 
positions, even in advance of the support, seeking ad- 
vantageous fring positions to establish fire superiority. 
The artillery conducts its reconnaissance with the leading 
infantry elements. 

Thus, generally speaking, the Soviet advance-guard 
doctrine is to gain surprise and defeat the enemy by speed, 
aggressiveness, and the superior strength of leading ele- 
ments. This means, of course, decentralization of com- 
mand and independent action, in many cases. 


OFrrensivE COMBAT 


Normally, the Soviet rifle division is grouped roughly 
into (1) an element of fixation (the advance guard) of 
about one-third the available strength; (2) an element of 
maneuver, the main body; and (3) the reserve, of about 
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one-ninth of the available strength. Frontages for attack, 
where the enemy is in position, are as follows: 4,500-6,500 
yards for a corps; 2,200 yards for a division; 1,100-2,200 

ards for a regiment; and 600-1,100 yards for a battalion. 
Much larger frontages are used against an enemy in move- 
ment: COrps, 9,000-13,000 yards; division, 4,500-6,500 
yards; regiment, 2,200-3,300 yards; and battalion, 1,100- 
2,200 yards. 

The heavy supporting weapons of the infantry regi- 
ments are employed by the regiment. They may, how- 
ever, be released to battalions and companies for ‘close-in 
support, in close terrain, fog, and like conditions. 

The divisional artillery furnishes direct support, with 
one battalion per infantry regiment. Corps artillery is 
often released to divisions but operates in groupments for 
unified firing. The corps ordinarily receives an artillery 
division from GHQ reserve. Whenever it does, it releases 
one regiment to each division and keeps the third for its 
own use. 

Soviet doctrine conceives the offensive as one of relent- 
less aggression like the advance-guard action. The mass of 
fires is placed far forward, notwithstanding the risks from 
lack of cover and vulnerable positions. Under cover of 
this fire, the maneuver element attempts flanking actions. 
Flank maneuver is sought always, whether the enemy is 
in position or in movement. Against an enemy in posi- 
tion, a secondary attack is staged to gain a break-through. 
The line of departure is as close to the enemy as prac- 
ticable, about 800 to 1,000 meters from his leading ele- 
ments. Artillery command posts are from 600 to 1,700 
yards from the enemy and the battery locations, from 
2,000 0 3,500 yards. Notwithstanding the general aspect 
of aggressiveness which colors the Soviet tactical teachings, 
the artillery ordinarily undertakes an intensive preparation 
of three to five hours. 

The battalions of the first attack wave, both preceded 
and accompanied by tanks, seek the enemy artillery and 
reserve locations. They are to advance resolutely and avoid 
centers of resistance that can be turned or outflanked, 
leaving their reduction to other attack echelons farther in 
rear. To quote, 

. « « every unit advances as deeply as possible into the 
gaps of the enemy “ae age Artillery must support as 
closely as possible, displacing forward, by echelons, in order 


to assure continuity of direct fire support. 


This action, as it proceeds, leads to a complete decen- 
tralization and is maintained at “‘a rapid pace.”” In sum, 
the objective is to break the enemy’s will, to destroy him, 
not to gain terrain. 


DerensitvE ComMBAT 


The defensive, insist the Soviet regulations, is purely a 
provisional measure. Only part of the army will take up 
a defense, if it must, pending preparation for offensive 
action elsewhere, or during a regrouping of forces, or in 
any similar situation demanding economy of force. 

The general zone of the defense is not strictly defined. 


There is an outpost and a main line of resistance, but here, 
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too, considerable latitude is left to local commande: 

Normal defensive frontages are as follows: Corps, . ; ¢ 
19 miles; division, g,000-13,000 yards; regiment, . o00- 
4,500 yards; battalion, 1,100 to 2,200 yards; com; any, 
500-1,100 yards. The ratio of strength of the main de: ense 
elements runs about two-thirds for the main defens« and 
local counter-attacks, about one-third for major cow iter. 
attacks, and about one-ninth for reserves to take cave of 
flanks. 

In defensive battle the heavy infantry weapons opx rate 
against local targets and against tanks in particular. The 
organic divisional artillery furnishes direct support att. ich- 
ed to specific infantry battalion and companies, but has 
contingent missions in neighboring zones. Corps artillery 
fires counter-battery, and is ordinarily kept in groupments 
for control. 

Each light machine gun, in defensive combat, is to tray- 
erse across seventy-five yards and back at 250 yards 
range, firing at a rate of two rounds per yard of traverse 
per minute. Thus the sector of fire of a section, based on 
its light machine guns is 225-250 yards. To this density is 
added an additional 200 rounds of rifle fire per minute 
which enables a section to cover a front of approximately 
300 yards. Additional weapons drawn from the rest of 
the company can be used to widen the section front to 500 
yards. Interlocking fire is habitually used from front-line 
positions. 

The above calculation is based on a rate of fire per gun 
of 300 rounds per minute. This, of course, is not the maxi- 
mum rate but is considered reasonable in firing rapid se- 
quences of bursts rather than continuous fire. The prob- 
lem of frontages—always a controversial matter as solved 
by the Soviets—contains one striking element: density of 
fire per yard of front. This after all, is probably the most 
important item in fire power. 

During the enemy’s preparation, the divisional artillery 
fires concentrations on his line of departure to break up his 
attack as it begins. After that, its fire is concentrated on 
hostile tanks as they appear. All units of all sizes are to 
defend in place, even when surrounded. They deliver 
counter-attacks as soon as needed. 

Soviet tactics also cover the possibility of larger unit 
frontages. Here a system of interlocking fires and loosely 
connected strong points is employed, or where the situa- 
tion requires it, a mobile defense of possible routes of 
enemy approach. In the latter case, decentralization of 
units, especially of artillery, is considered logical. The 
infantry part of artillery-infantry teams may be as small 
as an infantry company. 


Tank ATTACKS 


The Soviet doctrine appears to favor mass tank attacks, 
In spite of the fact that there is a reasoned opinion that 
antitank weapons are only at the beginning of their ulti- 
mate development, and that they are already capable of 
putting light and medium tanks out of action by single 
direct hits, the Soviet Army pins its hope upon mass at- 
tacks designed to overrun the antitank defense. It seems 
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thought that an enemy will have only a limited 
er of antitank weapons in an average defensive sec- 


ne recent article the author examines a typical tank 
He assumes an attack by four companies of light 
na front of 1,000 yards in four waves of twenty-five 
each. The tanks are opposed by an infantry bat- 
yn the detensive. The antitank guns, it 1s assumed, 
probably be in depth, in three lines: first the three 
of the battalion antitank platoon, then three guns 
ed by the regiment, and hnally, six guns from the 


nal antitank company. Each gun commands a field 


ot f about 1,000 y ards. The tanks adv ance at twelve 
s per hour and consequently are under fire for about 
minutes. In that period, each gun can fire from fifty 
xtv aimed rounds. This means 150 to 180 rounds 
the first-line antitank guns. It is problematical, of 
rse, how many hits the guns will obtain. It may be 
imed, however, that they can score hits on tanks di- 
tly in their line of fire. And the tanks that get through 
many of them, run squarely into adc litional guns. 
[he author questions whether 100 light (7-ton) tanks 
do.the job. He thinks seven tanks of 100 tons would 
more to the point, thus favoring modern French 
wought rather than the Soviet mass light- tank attack. 

Ses 1eC authors also recommend the use ot tanks by 
ni ght. The atti acker should, as a rule, they believe, em- 
ploy at night only minor units attached to infantry. The 

nks bre ak through certain sectors of the hostile defensive 
position in order to facilitate the dawn attack. The tank 

ttack should be timed so that infantry can occupy before 
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The autonomous Soviet republic of Kirghizstan 
maintains an army on the border of Chinese Turke- 
stan. These are Kirghiz machine gunners. 


A group of young Red soldiers get their first lesson 
in machine gunnery. 
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dawn the ground the tanks capture. The tank units do 
not operate under orders of the attacking infantry because 
they cannot receive orders after their departure. Daylight 
should see only decisive tank attacks made to penetrate the 
entire depth of the hostile defenses. But the object of a 
tank attack by night is simply to penetrate as far as the 
hostile artillery positions in order to reduce daylight casual- 
ties. A second tank attack follows at dawn into the depth 
of the hostile position. During a night penetration of this 
kind, tank fire is held to a minimum and is delivered only 
at frontal resistance. Because of the great difficulties at- 
tending night tank attacks, only well-trained and dis- 
ciplined units should be employed. Radio communication 
is regarded as the solution for close control of maneuvering 
tanks. Tracer bullets are used to designate targets. One 
tank in each section reconnoiters for antitank targets. The 
commander of this tank should be a particularly accurate 
shot. This ‘scout tank’’ opens fire only against antitank 
weapons; the entire tank company is then expected to fol- 
low suit and clean them up. 


TANKS IN DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


The Soviet regulations provide, as we have already seen, 
for defense on a normal front, on an extended front, and 
on a mobile front. In the last two, tanks are attached to 
the reserve, and from there are used to support counter- 
attacks. If there are ample numbers of them they may be 
allotted to separate battalion sectors. 

In normal defense operations one tank battalion is 
allotted to every infantry division. The commander places 
his tank in areas from which he intends to assume the of- 
fensive. He may also use them within his defensive posi- 
tion wherever the enemy may penetrate. 

Tanks are always attached to reconnaissance and outpost 
units. In a normal defense the Red Army sends weak 
outposts in front of the main line of resistance, from a 
platoon to a company per battalion, as the situation re- 
quires. Combat regulations advise attaching at least one 
platoon of tanks to these outpost troops to attack hostile 
reconnaissance and security units. They can also check 
the enemy’s advance guards and compel his main body 
to deploy prematurely. From this position, too, they can 
also screen the outpost units when they pull back. 

The most suitable moment for destroying hostile forces 
in the area in front of the main line of resistance is when 
the enemy is concentrating his forces in forward positions 
just before he jumps off. At this time his infantry and 
most of its organic supporting weapons, much of his artil- 
lery, not to say his observers, signal units, and command 
posts, are concentrated in a small area. At this time, also, 
he has no properly organized antitank defense. So all 
things considered, attacking tanks may gain a considerable 
success. This attack may ‘be delivered by night or day, 
but preferably at dawn. The tanks may, ‘of course, meet 
obstacles or mines and the first tanks will encounter the 
fire of all the enemy’s artillery and of the tanks supporting 
his attacks. This is particularly risky if the enemy happens 
to have better tanks. Whenever the enemy has fewer 
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tanks or tanks with inferior armament, and his asse. ably 
positions have been accurately spotted, these shou'd be 
attacked. 

An infantry division on a normal front of defense, with 
a tank battalion at its disposal, should use the tanks ir two 
waves. One tank company advances in the first wave 
against the hostile front line, to a depth of some thou .and 
yards. On the second wave, two companies attack with 
the regimental and divisional reserves to a depth of 1.300 
yards. Routes must be carefully reconnoitered, especially 
for mine fields. Preparation must also be made for friendly 
artillery barrages on routes of tank withdrawals to cover 
their return after executing their missions. 

Soviet opinions differ with regard to employment of 
tanks within a defensive position. Some authors say that 
tanks should be allotted to the first line of defense, others 
that they should be left at the disposal of sector command- 
ers for making counter-attacks. Where tanks are allotted 
to the first line of defense, unit sectors may accordingly 
be widened. This, in turn, gives more room for counter- 
attack maneuver, although it undoubtedly means also a 
dispersion of tank force and can only be done when there 
are plenty of tanks. When only limited numbers of tanks 
are available, they are employed i in platoons from behind 
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the front line against hostile areas. [ 
When tanks are under the control of sector command- regil 
ers, whole tank companies, alone or with infantry, are § talio 
directed against the flank of the attacking hostile infantry | regi 
before it reaches the main line of resistance. If a hostile com 
attack peters out, all tanks support the units making the low: 
counter-attack. Numerous routes of advance must be hea’ 
reconnoitered however the tanks are to be used. Assembl one 
positions before and after a fight should not be located ium 
near the line of departure because of hostile artillery con- fire: 
centrations. le 
If the attacking enemy has more and better tanks, the evic 
tanks of a Soviet counter-attack are directed toward the tacl 
enemy’ s infantry when it separates from its tanks. Where con 
possible the tanks should attack from higher to lower tar 
ground to gain greater speed. The tanks should race to try 
reach the hostile infantry as soon as possible because this is otl 
the easiest way to get protection from antitank weapons. he 
Tanks will also often be employed as stationary fire units, dis 
especially when fast tanks must halt in order to hold 
ground until friendly infantry comes up. The commander tal 
of tanks must be on the alert in case he encounters hostile rai 
tanks with superior armaments. In this event, he can only m: 
attack when he is protected by mine fields and supported ul 
vigorously by previously prepared artillery fires. co 


A Soviet Map Prosiem 


A map problem in the Soviet artillery journal designed gl 
for a rifle division, throws an interesting light on Sovict re 
views on the teamwork of artillery, infantry, and mechan- d 


ized units. A division is making the main effort against 
an enemy established in a defensive position. The group- 
ing of the artillery and the allotment of tank units here T 
reveals definite tactical procedures. 





The tanks of the Minsk garrison rumble 

through Moscow's Red Square during the 

elebration of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the October Revolution. 


[he division had available one organic field artillery 
giment of three battalions; one heavy regiment (4 bat- 

ilions) attached from army reserve, on one medium 
giment (3 battalions) from corps reserve. The division 
co commander directed groupments for direct support as fol- 
lows: To the 1st Infantry, one battalion, each of light and 
heavy; to the 2d Infantry, the same; to the 3d infeeacy, 
one battalion of light and two of he avy. The corps med- 
ium regiment was pl aced in general support for distant 
nres. 

A similar grouping in “direct” and “general” support is 
evident in the allotment of the four tank battalions at- 
tached to this division. The 1st Infantry received one tank 
company, the 2nd Infantry two 
tank companies, the 3d Infan- 
try one tank battalion. The 
other two tanl-. battalions were 





held in a special group, for 
distant objectives. 

This variable distribution of 
tank units was based on the ter- 
rain and on the strength to the 
nain effort. The tanks were put 

nder the orders of the infantry 
ommanders as accompanying 
tanks to assist the advancing in- 
tantry in overcoming mac thine 
guns, infantry mortars, and like 
resistance. The tank gioup for 


distant objectives, however, 


—> 


l bis is a mortar squad seen dur- 
ing recent exercises in the V olga 
military district. 








operated under the division. Its mission Was aimed ocnet 
ally at the hostile artillery areas and reserves. This group 
however, attacked simultaneously with the int ntry attac k 
in order to « xplore the hostile disposition to its entire depth 
in a single battle action. 

The prob lem also indicated considerable staff coordina 
tion and combat liaison , Prelimin ary staft conterences 
attended by representatives from every major unit, were 
held to make clear and to coordinate the scheme of maneu 
ver and the factors of time and space. 

The tank-group commander indicated his zone of ad 
vance, itinerary, and probable duration of attack in th 


hostile areas, in order to coérdinate with the fires of the 
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artillery groupment in general support. The groupments 
in direct support arrived at similar understandings with 
the infantry commanders. Apparently the Soviet doctrine 
is well aware of liaison problems, already complicated 
when it was only a question of infantry- artillery liaison, 
and now far more so. 


CONCLUSION 


These Soviet tactical doctrines, gathered from official 
and other sources, contain little that is startling. But they 
do indicate an awareness of all modern tactical problems. 
Apparently Soviet thought on the uses of air infantry has 
not yet become settled and definite. 

The views of Isserson, an instructor in tactics, will 
haps give us, in concluding, an indication of the trend of 
Soviet thought. This writer believes that the strategy of 








lanuary-Fei nay, 


the World War, which failed, was “line strategy.” “| ‘pth 
strategy” must take its place, he thinks. He looks ‘or , 
greater echelonment in depth than ever before. The r0¢. 
ern attack he conceives as a series of waves which con iny, 
with increasing strength to batter against the obstac -s ; 

their front. Massed aviation operates as the first ech: Jo; 

tanks and motorized units constitute the second ech |o; 

and behind these follow the battering ram of large infsntr 
units. The break-through was the major problei) jn 
1914-18, but it was only a means to an end: to reac!) the 
enemy's rear areas. It failed because mobile units fo; 
exploitation were lacking. Now they are available 
tanks. Isserson challenges the theories ‘of Schlieffen, wh, 
stressed strength on the flanks for eventual maneuver, and 
believes in uniform echelonment in depth to gain pene- 
tration and decisive exploitation. 
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MINDS AND MACHINES 


By Major Elbridge Colby, Infantry 


he December, 1935, issue of The Reserve Officer, con- 
d the following comment on the British maneuvers 
| the preceding summer: 


As in all recent maneuvers, there was great interest dis- 
jlaved in the motorized and mechanized forces, and one 
cident involving them is worthy of mention. The right- 
and troop of the 3d Hussars (mechanized) encountered 
iorsed cavalry (The Queen’s Bays) in an advance-guard 
ction. The mechanized troop was advancing 1 in a closed-up 
olumn covering about 200 yards of road space. At the first 
clash the vehicles halted, and the occupants doubled to the 
front and lined the road hedge. The opposing horse squadron 
eft one troop to engage them and sent two troops to make 
a turning movement to the right. Too late the Hussars dis- 
covered the threat to their left, and by the ume they had 
reversed their vehicles and mounted, the horsed Bays had 
reached the road behind and gave them a warm reception at 
short range as they attempted to get away. The Hussar 
loss was thirty per cent in casualties. 

Emboldened by success, the Bays then tried another turn- 
ing movement, this time to the left. This attack struck the 
road just where the vehicles were standing, and there was a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight for possession. On this occasion 
the umpire sent the Bays back, on the basis that they had 
made too small a detour and consequently had suffered too 
severely from the heavy fire of the Hussars to have made a 
successful attack. 

One of the lessons learned from this engagement was that 
the mechanized cavalry seemed loath to move far from its cars. 
And as the latter could only be maneuvered with difficulty 
off the road, it resulted in the troop being tied to the road. 
As one critic put it: “The internal-combustion engine has 

developed in the mechanized soldier a road sense to the 
detriment of his field sense. He seems to be wedded to the 
roads.” 


We may for the moment set to one side any ot ash 
ties in terminology with regard to “mechanized” 
“motorized” forces as these terms ate used in - sat 
and England. We may neglect the question of whether 
or not mechanized or motorized cavalry can be expected 
to maneuver “‘only with difficulty off the road.” We 
may even eschew comment upon “armored-car” squad- 
rons and “‘fast tanks.” We can neglect these details be- 

cause it seems more necessary to consider certain proc- 
esses of thought. But it is nevertheless a truism that the 
average citizen of today does everything but sleep in his 
automobile—and many do that. To this gemial but 
harried soul a vehicle propelled by an internal-combustion 

engine connotes a paved highway. Unless strenuous ef- 


forts are made to obliterate this meaning, the citizen 


who turns soldier, whether in the slow processes of peace 
or the rapid ones of war, will be mentally “wedded to 
the roads.” 

A trained soldier differs from a civilian in many rfe- 
spects, one of which is his appreciation of terrain. He 
sees the potentialities of the ground and fits himself to 
it, singly and collectively. Modern motorization and 
mechanization must operate so as not to destroy this 

“field sense.”” This gasoline age tends to lay emphasis on 
rapidity of movement, and to make the military man read 
a map more in terms of the long stretches of highways 
than in the folds and dips of the ground. 


One example at once comes to mind—the 1st Divi- 
sion’s one-sided motorized maneuver at Pine Camp in 
1936. During this problem emphasis fell squarely on the 
selection of the route, the turns of the highway, distances 
between elements, speed of movement, and kindred road 
data. Whatever the higher commanders may have been 
thinking, most of the participants were thinking of high- 
way surface and rolling wheels. 


All of this leads us back to a suggestion presented some 
time ago in The INFANTRY JOURNAL, to the effect that a 
“little group of advanced thinkers’’ should be established 
in the Army to think ahead of the game. Such a group 
should have been able to predict that “‘the internal-com- 
bustion engine’ would develop “a road sense to the detri- 
ment of a field sense,” and could have devised training 
policies to overcome that thought process. It would have 
been unnecessary to wait for field maneuvers in Britain or 
in New York to demonstrate this easily deduced fact. 
What is more, this little group would have held to its 
deduction despite all the talk about the cross-country 
abilities of various vehicles and the prowess of the tank 
in knocking down trees, because it would have known, 
and known beyond equivocation, that to modern man 
the mental union between automotive equipment and 
roads is as indissoluble as the older union between corned 


beef and cabbage. 

The major difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals is said to be in the brain. The beast depends habitu- 
ally on the method of trial and error; the human should 
“motors 


resort to it only 1 in extremity. In brief, we have 


for muscles” but we can not substitute them for brains. 
We must use those brains to continue to direct emphasis 
lest we be lost in a 


on terrain, to stimulate “field sense,” 


merely mechanical “‘road sense.” 





The citizen soldier is mentally wedded to the roads. 

















Guinea pigs are cute little animals 
and make marvelous pets but the ones 
that find their way to laboratories 
don’t always lead the happiest of lives. 
Reserve officers are ugly animals, but 
somebody loves most of us and I for 
one don’t enjoy being a guinea pig—a 
laboratory guinea pig at that—during 
every fourteen-day training period. | 
go to camp to learn a little, relax a 
little, and stiffen a few muscles that 
don’t feel the urge to move during the 
fifty weeks I wrestle for my hood and 
butter; not to have my military record 
amputated, grafted upon, fed subtle 
yoisons, shot with paratyphoid, and 
then fed a stiff shot of vitamin extract. 

I'm a simple, trusting sort of oaf 
who believes that his military record is 
at least as sacred as his reputation for 
paying for his share of the beer. And 
I don’t like to have that record dis- 
torted, either for better or worse, by a 


: system that doesn’t give the reporting 
. officer or the officer whose re port is be- 
ing rendered, the chance of the pro- 


verbial gunpowder cat being chased 
by the acetate dog through Pluto's 
living room. 

The trouble with the present ef- 
ficiency report as applied to fourteen- 
. day trainees is primarily that the re- 
i porting officer and his superiors seem 
more interested in turning in techni- 
cally ‘‘correct”’ reports than they are in 
making a just estimate of the officer 
whose military reputation is at stake. 
If the present forms must be accom- 
plished as part of the training of the 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 























— 
{Nor Print PROPER NAMES) EFFICIENCY REPORT 
(SEE AR 600-185) | 
(Name weed) (Serial No.) (Grate) (Ougaainntion) 
A's official status with respect to you —............... a . povenneas oaraatinatapiene 
B. PERIOD COVERED BY THIS REPORT __._. " auatin ion. a 
C. STATIONS AT WHICH HE SERVED nepeeeernunrcememastanrurrmemmmareeateacen | 
D. CONSIDER CAREFULLY THESE DEFINITIONS, KEEP THEM IN MIND WHEN RATING, TAKING INTO CONsip. | 
ERATION HIS LENGTH OF SERVICE AND THE OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED HIM, WHICH MIGHT HAVE 4 
} yy Rg G UPON HIS PERFORMANCE OF DUTY, PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, OR INAL QUALI. 
UNSATISPACTORY: Performance of the particular duty reported upon or personal ch ristic. or professional «uali- 
eg mye ae Cee We SEE cteristics or professional qua ifica- 





VERY SErisPACTORY: pecemsase = ¢ ‘the “7 duty reported an efficient Personal cha 
ul manner. 
easional g acceptable ws BATISPACTORY. eg 


EX t Performance = the p ular ¢ dut efficient manner. Personal characters 
fick VERY Paaietes but below SUPERIOR. —_ 
PERIOR: Outstanding duty reported upon. Personal characteristics, 


URENOWR: ns, or efficie! Ca my 
fiarh wee which the officer has had insufficient opportunity during the rid 
Gan Sas d upon to permit a rating as to the performance the particular 


porns lie ha ronal chara State | Whesp posible show duration of each in months. Exam 

Eg. he MED: ( utely. Where ale i- of in months. ple: Co. Comds 
i ~— mos. . Adj. p y 1 

deseri Ee cacanne of nacemense of Gel. exp axe of cy Goethoaitnn co even under D vod sonar arf - 

tered lormance OPINIONS EXPRESSED UN 









































Duty ; 3 : | Months cee? Manner of performance 
- “ eats nets - = a 
F. What of 6 has he at- » | Si. ie ae oe a ee 

tained under the f head- | » ® | value in the mili pari. M Ni ENTRIES 

g RIES BASED ty) . | EXCEPT WH STATEMENT IS BASED ON 

AL OBSERVATION OR : e | ropeonss, OS OBSERVATION OR OFFICIAL RE. 

OFFICIAL Ri D i PORTS Di G PERIOD COVERED BY THIS 
PERIOD COVERED BY THIS 4 P| | REPORT. Sho S poet and/or observer ratings of 

(See par. D above.) | 5 | 2 | = @\o5 Air Corps officers here. 


1. Handling officers and men...... 

2. Performance of field duties..__. 

3. Administrative and executive duties 

4. As an instructor... : nal 

5. Training troops. an | 

6. Tactical handling of troops (units | 4 
appropriate to officer’s grade).....| 





Consider him 
his grade and indicate your estimate by marking X in the appropriate rectangle. 


H. To what Fr has he exhibited the following qualifications? in comparison with 
others 
(See par. D above.) 
i) 








1. Physical activity (agiity; ability to work rapidly). 
2. Physical endurance (capscity for prolonged exertion) : 

3. Military bearing and eatin (gato emma ae a pas 

4. Attention to duty (Ge trait of working thorvaghly and conscientioutly) 

5. Cooperation (ating inal eal lecinay with snsthe rohan, itary c rian, te tin» duiguted cinco) } 
6. Initiative (the trait of beginning needed work or taking appropriate action on hia own responsibilty in absence of erders) mB 

7. Intelligence (he ability te understand readily new ideas pr insrecics) mS 
R. Force (hotel caring et with emay cal chin at eich cs emlanion i bowed mama, ii, dt). . } Sa OF 
9 Judgment and common sense (the ability to think clearly and arrive at lgical conclusions) __ 
10. Leadership (apui ode, cx co oes teins Keen o morenen al il mia Nigh wai bl ale 
W.D., A. G. O. Form No. 67—July |, 1996. -—..8 























reporting officers, let them be filled out, criticized—and 
promptly consigned to the nearest fire. 


First page of W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 67 


merely a paper assignment in order that | might have 
some juniors to observe, and for whom I was to accom- 

















Before somebody fires a salvo in this direction, let it be 
known immediately that I have no quarrel with W.D., 
A.G.O. Form No. 67 as applied to periods longer than 
fourteen days. I have used the form in the CCC and it 
works quite well. But for the fourteen-day periods, it’s 
about as practical as using a 16-inch howitzer to wipe out 
a sick humming-bird. 

Bend an ear this way while I whisper about the mad- 
house at camp last summer, which is more or less a true 
picture of what has happened every summer. 

At the opening of camp, the roster listed me as com- 
manding a service company with four junior officers. Of 
course, there really was no service company and this was 


stamasonnetid ! 


plish efficiency reports. I had one of these officers in my) 
company at infantry drill, another one in my group at 
calisthenics—and two other officers not in the paper com- 
pany for parades. 

But the pay-off is yet to come. Thursday of the first 
week, we were informed that efficiency reports, dated of 
course for the full fourteen-day period, would be sub- 
mitted by Saturday. And the adjutant handed me five 
reports to make out: two for officers | did not know by 
name; two who were actually in my paper organization 
and one who had been briefly under my command at in- 
fantry drill. 

A lusty howl to the adjutant resulted, after a bit of re- 
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INEA PIGS ‘can iy Captain Junner 



































tae error DA ats na he But the reports | made on my 
ng he pti eve by he reper has he taken advantage of the opportunities afforded him to improve his professional juniors, and the adjutant’s report on 
rowledge? suscguenensssses 

- wesneiaes ke temperamental, Leah stoded, @n~ah obra affect his efficiency? 1] me, are parts ot our military records 





«, describe them. (FACT or OPINION. Line out one.) until death do us part. 


per cuthertty lente decided on 3 tte methods and puccedane ¢ to » enengihts a certain end, did he render willing and generous | ve described the symptoms , now 
» a regardless of his personal views in the matter?_. shteanli ee ’ : : . + : 
» last report has he been mentioned favorably or entventily in official ciuicanisidliend at ~—----- (See par. 1b, I Ht sugec st a cure, I he most impor- 
AR 600-185.) 


| 

tant part of the cure, in my opinion, Is 
juring the period covered by this report was he the subject of any disciplinary measure that should be included on his record? P f I 
‘ If yes, enclose separate statement of nature and attendant circumstances. to slow down the sc hedule on sub- 
| . Write a brief general estimate of this officer in your own words —_____. 
| 


mission of the reports. If the report is 
~- for a fourteen-day period, it seems 


| NE: logical, even if inconvenient, that the 
| O. How well do you nana him? a 7 ‘ 
| Pp. Remarks (including entry required ay pen. lla, AR 6 185)... reports shoulk | be turned in on the last 


— — wee day of duty, and the period covered by 


| 
| eh Ieblhncrtmnaie the report listed accordingly. If incon- 


, Q. In case any y wnleverab le entries tas been mate by you on 5 this veport, were the deficiencies indicated hereon brought to the SISteNncies and disc re pane ie Ss creep in, 
4 he offi rned while unde nd and prior to tt dition of this _ f yes » <7 . wes 
attention of the officer conce while under your command and prior ne rendition repo If yes, what let Postm: astet Genet al |- arley and his 


improvement, if any, was noted? 


If no improvement was noted, what period of time elapsed between your notification to him of his deficiencies and the rendi- 

eS a" AR GS OF Ai inte hile “kN ae forms back to the re porting officers, 
R. Based on your observation apne the puted covered by this report, give in your own wor wis your estimate of his GENERAL 

VALUE TO THE SERVICE . ennietenetinnetiaienesasusennesencs 


| saipatiglibetnsiancbonds pininonpeonnanansitil ee ee When 100,000 reputations are at stake 


| 
_ . . - ' . grey -clad legions aid ji in getting the 
| | 


and back again to the higher echelons. 


8. I certify that to the best of my knowledge and belief dh ccies ade teresa en 0 td Saget end om to ce with | don’t believe they should be trusted 
gas to the rush and bustle of a few days 























a , of jampacked military training. 
(Name typed)... — — 

: @atvend Org)... Also, even if it takes aon a staft | 
(Comdg. what?) an - ' 
mga ‘ : ofhcer to do it, it seems only just chat 

Laem ai 2 (Date) _........ a aonns- ssc schedules and assignments should be 
q a so made as to give the reporting officer 
an op portunity to observe those un- 
fortunates on whom he is reporting. 
If you re still listening, | suggest a 
new form of efficiency report to be 
used for Reserve officer fourteen-day 
periods only, on a distinctively colored 
Write nothing below this line. © 9 COvERBEERT PRinTiNG OFFICE > <8 
sheet. U sing the present form as a 
model, I suggest the following 
changes: 
Paragraph A. As is. 
Second page of W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 67 B. Period covered by this report 
ices ek .. +++ (Actual number of days on post) 
crimination from both sides (did I hear him ” A oe ee i ee | 
struck”?), in my getting the job of reporting on four C. Station at which training occurred 
officers whom I had had a chance to observe at one forma- Type of Training (unit, CMIC, etc.). 
tion or another, and a fifth one whom I knew from a previ- D. As is, and with the following warning: 
ous camp but whom I had not observed at this one. Bear in mind that the officer is a Reserve officer, and is 


On the Saturday the reports were due I heard that the _ to be rated in comparison with other Reserve officers. There 
idjutant had been looking for me. I reported to him im- is no foundation for the belief that the reporting officer 
mediately. “What's your name?” he asked. When I told must consider himself worthy of a superior rating before 
him he smiled and said, “Yes, that’s right. [My name is he can rate a junior superior, although the proportion of 
now “official” ; the adjutant says it’s right.] I was making officers deserving this rating is necessarily extremely low. 

ut your iciency report. It’s been submitted; you have Use the “Unobserved” column where applic able. This 
othing to worry about; I asked Captain Ogive about you does not intimate incompetence on the part of the report- 


ind Ogive seemed to think you were OK.” ing officer, and is not subject to criticism by higher author- 
Ogive slept next to me three nights, and once borrowed _ ity. 





my shaving cream. That efficiency report means a lot. E. Omit. 
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F. As is, and omitting phrase “or official reports during 
period covered by this report, also entries 2, 5 and 6. 
Entry 1 to be divided into two entries, one covering 
handling of officers, other of enlisted men. 

G. Omit unless required for individual arm or service, 
in which case such arms and services will be listed. 


H. As is, with the following additions: 


Knowledge of military customs, and possibly a subhead 
7b, A bility to learn technical military subjects. 


I. As is. L. Omit. 

J. As is. M. As is. 

K. As is. N. As is. 

O. Approximately how many hours during this camp 
period were you able to observe him on duty ..........? 
- eRe ? — long have you known 
REE Fo > ere ar ? How well do you know 
i i A a ? 

P. As is. 

Q. As is. 

R. As is. 

S. As is, and add “that this report was not surrendered 
by me to higher authority until ................ , upon 


which date began my travel to my home; that it is in 
no sense post-dated; and that it was not made out further 
than Paragraph A prior to twenty-four hours before time 
of submission. Omit “ (Comdg. what? )” 

Before the crowd roars, let me get in a few more licks. I 
believe firmly that a Reserve officer's intelligence should 
not be libeled because he is inept in some, or several, de- 
partments of military learning. Some Reserve officers, 
veritable supermen in their own lines in civil life, find it 
next to impossible to learn to judge a ‘‘platoon front plus 
five paces” by eye. Thus my H 76. Most of us have minds 
that run better in some grooves than others. 

Perhaps I've been a bit rough on the present system of 
submitting reports at the end of the first week of a four- 
teen-day period, and I know I'm advocating a lot more 
work for the unit instructors, unit commanders, and the 
rest of the brass hats. But even though the colonel does 
want the reports in early so he can check them for obvi- 
ous discrepancies; get them back to the reporting officer 
for correction; shoot them to the sergeant major for typing; 
return to the arene officer for signature; write his own 
indorsements after the battalion CO's write theirs—so he 
can clear the post Friday afternoon—I think the injustices 
perpetrated by the present system can not be excused by 
any argument of expediency. 

If it does nothing else, the form advocated herein 
will inform those who look up our records in the future 
that the efficiency reports were rendered not on fourteen 
days of observation, but on a very small fraction of that, 
by officers largely unfamiliar with those reported on. It 
will free reporting officers from making the decision 
whether it is better to check “Unobserved” and be fair, 
or write in something—anything—and be spared the 
wrath of the unit instructor. 


As for “duties performed,” in paragraph E of the pres- 










































January-Fe: yay, 


ent form, this entry has been the cause of more misi der. 
standing than any seven blondes. No matter if an fhice; 
is assigned to the staff or to the line, his primary di ity 
training in every department of the game applicabl: y his 
grade and service, and the goldbricks who get away with 
assistant adjutant’s assignments that keep them ocx ipied 
two hours per day should not look to their efficiency port 
to salve their consciences, if any. The basis of the : port 
should not be how Captain Whozis handled a skeleton 
outhte at parade, but how he went about the serious bysi. 
ness of mopping up military knowledge and what results 
he obtained in fourteen days less travel and holidays. 
Concerning paragr aph F, too many second lieutenants 
receive coud for “handling officers” when their entire 
duties for fourteen days could have been assumed by a 
thirty-day recruit. | have never been subjected to field 
duties, as intimated by sub- “paragraph 1, but many sv- 
perior officers insist the entry be filled in. As for training 
troops, entry 5, the troops do most of the training of Re. 
serve officers, as far as I have been able to observe. Too 
few officers get an opportunity for tactical handling of 
troops, as called for in entry 6, to make the item worth. 
while: It is merely another one of those unanswered 
enigmas, with a different construction by every unit in- 
structor. 
In paragraph H, too many Reserve officers with the 
mental equipment to get by don’t seem to give a whoop 
about military customs, which are important. Believe it 
or not, at camp last summer | saw a Reserve captain, in 
O.D. uniform, walking from barracks to mess hall under 
an umbrella. But at least he didn’t hold up his sleeves 
with baby blue elastic ribbons, as did a lieutenant on CCC 
duty—for a brief time, anyway. rial 
“How well do you know him?” is about as definite as m | 

the length of a piece of string. For duty that lasts six “mi 
months or longer, the phrase works out very well. But 
for the hit-and-miss acquaintanceships of the fleeting 
fourteen-day period, it doesn’t seem to fill the bill. One 
man’s idea of intimately may be another man’s idea of 
slightly. Let's go into this a bit more deeply. 
The Gunner-improved paragraph S is my individual 
contribution to the cause of halting the rendition of post- 
dated reports, which to my mind is unfair, unmilitary, 
dishonest, and just plain ornery. 
Perhaps I’ve been a bit rough in my treatment of dear ie 
old W.D., A.G.O. 67, July 1, 1936, in this brief article, “ 
but not near as rough as the form has been to me . 
and, I’m sure, to other Reserve officers. Really, I have 
nothing against the form when used for the purpose for 
which it is intended. But I don’t believe it was intended 
for use with fourteen-day periods, and mine is at least one 
voice raised in the wilderness against its further use for 
this purpose. I am not a chronic griper, my shoulder is to 
the wheel as much as the next man’s and more than 
most—but I believe what I believe, and that is that my 
file of fourteen-day efficiency reports at corps or district 
headquarters is as useful as lipstick on the mouth o! a 
howitzer. 
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Good-by to Squads Right 


Now that the Infantry is throwing off the nineteenth 
century organizational straight- backer, it intends to go 
further. It proposes to free itself from the mental and 
physical shackles imposed by Frederician parade-ground 
evolutions. A new drill, now being worked out will 
greatly simplify the soldier's work in the new regiment. 
But the new drill will do more than merely simplify the 
soldier's body movements; it will free his mind for more 
important things. This résumé gives the highlights of 
the new drill. There will be some minor changes during 
the testing period but these, very likely, will not be 
greatly important. 

The Infantry Board is now testing the drill at Fort Ben- 
ning. The basis of the drill is the squad of variable size. 
The new rifle squad has twelve men, and there are other 
squads of different sizes in the regiment. In peace or war 
none of these squads will always be full strength. Hence 
the new drill takes account of this variation. Since the col- 
umn-of-threes drill, tried out in 1932 in our own army and 
now used in the French and German infantry, was satis- 
factory in many respects, and allowed for variation in unit 

size, it has been used as the basis for the new drill. 

The new drill can be used by any type of organization. 
Future changes in the size of a unit or in its weapons will 
not require changes in drill regulations. The new drill is 
even so flexible that it can be used in column of fours by 
any unit whose squads are not in multiples of threes. 

The new regulations include the following chapters: 

The Soldier (Positions, Steps, and Marchings) 
The Soldier with Arms (Manual for Rifle, Automatic 
Rifle, Pistol, Guidon, Color, and Saber) 
Drill for Foot Troops (Squad, Platoon, and Com- 
pany) 
Drill for Units with Animal-drawn Carts or Pack 
Animals 


Drill for Units with Motor Carriers 

Drill for Motorized or Wagon Units 

Formations of the Battalion and Regiment 

Ceremonies (Reviews, Escorts, Parades, Inspections 
and Funerals) 

Battlefield Formations and Movements 


Signals 


Positions, steps, marchings, and manual of arms remain 
much as they are now. The old Parade Rest has been 
eliminated. Port Arms is to be executed in two move 
ments to avoid throwing the rifle and grabbing it again 
while it is in the air. Right Shoulder . Arms is not executed 
as part of Forward March. Instead, rifles are to be brought 
to the right shoulder by a separate command before a 
movement starts. This avoids the awkward operation of 
stepping off and trying to get the rifle on the shoulder at 
the same time. It also gives the new rifle company, which 
will frequently carry its 60-mm. mortar and light machine 
guns by hand, a preliminary command to bring weapons 
Ae equipment to the carrying position. At the Halt from 
marching, rifles will remain at Right Shoulder until Order 
Arms is given. This is to eliminate the ragged execution 
of the manual often seen when large commands are halted. 

The chapter on “Drill for Foot Troops” covers the drill 
for any unit on foot without any special transport. The 
squads form in single rank with the leader on the right. 
If the platoon has three squads, as in the new regiment, 
the squads form one behind the other. 
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Personnel of New Rifle Company Squads 


A four-squad unit forms in four ranks. The number of 
men in the squad is immaterial. To form Column, the 
platoon executes Right Face. With a few simple addi- 
tional movements such as Column Right (Left), Open 
Ranks (for inspections) and Take Interval (for pitching 
shelter tents), this is virtually all there is to squad and 
platoon drill. For the company, there will be a few addi- 
tional movements for the forming and moving in mass 
formations. These are all simple, and precise. 

The drill for units with animal-drawn carts or pack 
transportation and the drill for units with motor carriers 
are practically the same. If a cart- or pack-equipped ma- 
chine-gun squad receives a motor carrier, the unit will not 
have to learn a new drill. 

The drill for units with motor carriers contains provisions 


for forming and marching units that have small motor 
carriers to transport their combat equipment. This drill 
is for machine-gun, mortar, antitank, or any other units 
that use this type of transportation. For simplicity, the 
“Foot Troop Drill” is used as a framework into which the 
motor carriers are fitted. 

Officers and men who are transferred from rifle units to 
weapons units with carts, pack, or motor carriers, will not 
have to learn a different close-order drill. The same com- 
mands and the same formations and movements are uscd, 
with only very minor modifications. Technical drills for 
the setting up, loading, and firing of weapons, such as the 
machine gun, mortar and antitank guns, and duties of the 
gun crew, are not included in this drill. These will be 
covered in special pamphlets dealing with each weapon. 
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4Q PLAT RIFLE PLAT 

Che drill for motor or wagon units is simply a means 
of f orming x and moving units composed entirely of vehicles 
without any accompanying foot troops. This drill is for 
motorized service companies and weapons units in which 
the men all ride in vehicles, as distinguished from units 
with motor carriers in which the crews walk. Here again 
¢ principles are simple and flexible, but definite. The 
movements are limited to getting the vehicles into a 
column or mass formation where they can follow a leader 


or do as he does. 
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Throughout, a unit employs the drill which fits its 
transportation. Thus, the rifle platoons of a rifle company 
will use the “Foot Troop Drill” while the he adquarters 
pl: atoon, which has 60-mm. mortars, may use the drill for 
units with motor carrier. Any combination will work. 

All the drills are especially adapted to combat use. Ex 
tended-order drill has therefore been eliminated and re 
placed by some simple provisions for hz indling small units 
on the battlefield, given in the chapter entitled ‘ ‘Battle 
held Formations and Movements.” 

Ceremonies have been standardized with the review as 
the basic ceremony. 

Throughout the new drill, also, every effort has been 
made to avoid special procedure and special cases. General 
provisions applicable in all cases have been used to the 
maximum. 


Although the new drill includes drill for motor carriers 


and motorized units, the number of pages required to covet 


it is about half the number used for the old drill. This 
reduction is due to the arrangement of the drill into four 
types based oh transportation (foot, animal carts, motor 
carriers, and motorized) , whereas the old drill is made for 
organizations by name (rifle company, machine-gun com- 
pany, howitzer company, etc.) This would lead to end- 
less repetition with the new organization. Ceremonies, too, 
have been arranged so that provisions for a review will 
apply equally to a battalion or a division. 

At the same time, this new drill lacks none of the ele- 
ments of precision and movement that make for disciplin- 
ary training. It eliminates all movements like Squads 
Right, which never have been (and never could be) 
executed exactly as prescribed. 

The psy chological idea in drill is to develop response of 
the individuals to the commands of their leaders and to 
make them an integral part of a military unit. Nothing 
gives a man so strong a feeling of being part of a group 
as actually moving in unison with it, smoothly and con- 
fidently, to a measured cadence. The rhythmic crash of a 
hundred boots on the pavement is the echo of footfalls of 
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the herd, and individuals still respond to the effect and 
sense the security, power, and unity of action that is im- 
plied in it. For this reason, close-order drill is a powerful 
integrating factor. Even the ancient Egyptians knew this. 
But when the drill is so complicated that a man fears every 
second he will do something wrong, something that will 
throw him out of step with the herd and thus indicate to 
everybody else that he really doesn’t belong to it, then it 
becomes an irksome and even a disintegrating process. 
It is doubtful in our drill if the slower-witted soldier 
ever became confident of his drilling. This made him 
feel, at least subconsciously, that he did not fully belong. 

At the same time, learning the difficulties of the old 
and complicated evolutions took so large a part of training 
time that cadenced drill too often assumed an importance 
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far beyond that of the drill actually used in batt!>, Thy 
new drill fully meets requirements as a disciplinary nd jp. 
tegrating exercise but, most important, the formations of 
the new drill develop smoothly and logically int. those 
of battle. This is still the main business of soldiers. 

An army in a mechanistic age—one striving with 
might and main to adapt newly invented devices and m3. 
chines to war uses—cannot afford to spend its time labor. 
iously perfecting a drill inherited from the past and hay. 
ing little connection with modern battle formations. Alj 
energy needs to be focused on combat efficiency, and drill 
is only valuable so long as it helps to develop that. 

This age we live in is unique. It has no equivalent in the 
past. Our drill—and all else—must square with the pres. 
ent. This our new drill does. 


ae: ale 
The New Antitank Gun 


The 37-mm. gun, M-3, on the 37-mm.-gun carriage, 
M-4, has been adopted as the standard antitank gun for 
infantry. This weapon gives the infantry regiment an anti- 
tank weapon that can cope with any foreign light or 
medium tank known to date. Its great accuracy, simplicity 
of fire control, and superior penetration, and its splendid 
mobility with its prime mover, make this one of the finest 
weapons of its type ever developed. 

The gun and carriage complete weigh about 850 pounds. 
It is trailed behind a 4x4, half-ton truck. On roads the 
gun will trail at speeds of forty to fifty miles an hour 
without any side-sway or skidding. Across country the 
performance of the prime mover and the trailed gun is un- 
equalled by any similar type of weapon. Gullies, shell 
holes, mud holes and slopes of twenty-six degrees are 
negotiated with ease. 

When shell fire or the near presence of the enemy neces- 
sitates movement by hand, the crew can readily move the 
gun forward into position over varied and difficult terrain. 
The gun can be manhandled through woods, across deep 
ditches and shell holes, and across any stream whose 
bottom affords footing for the members of the crew. 
Streams as deep as fifty inches with sand or other hard 
bottoms are not obstacles to forward movement by hand. 

The gun commander is responsible for movement of the 
gun into firing position, selection of targets, and control 
of fire. The gunner, or No. 1 of the squad, tracks the 
target, and fires the piece. He is assisted in maintaining 


a high rate of fire by No. 2, who loads the piece. No. 3 





maintains an adequate supply of ammunition within reach 
of the loader. Other members of the squad bring up am- 
munition from the truck or local dump. 

The elevating and traversing controls and the trigger 
and sight are so arranged that the gunner can sight, 
track, and fire his piece simultaneously without ceasing 
any of these necessary operations. These operations and 
the operation of loading are so simple that a crew with 
limited training can fire twenty-five rounds per minute. 
Well-trained crews should easily reach thirty to thirty-five 
rounds per minute. 


The gun will have two kiads of ammunition. The solid- 
shot, armor-piercing projectile will penetrate the armor 
of any known light or medium tank at a range of a thous- 
and yards, even though the projectile strikes as much as 
twenty degrees from normal impact. A powerful high- 
explosive type of shell is being developed for use against 
personnel and enemy machine-gun nests. 

The gun crew is protected from long-range small-arms 
fire and shell fragments by a shield of armor plate which 
extends clear across the space occupied by the operating 
members of the crew. This shield has brackets for attach- 
ing camouflage material. Camouflaged with materials that 
blend with the gun position, the weapon is difficult to de- 
tect until it actually fires. Concealment from air observa- 
tion can be obtained by using a suitable camouflage net. 

The tactical uses of this splendid weapon are to be de- 
veloped by extended service tests. 
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“All's Right With the World” 


I refer to the closing lines of the editorial in the Novem- 
ber-December number of The INFANTRY JOURNAL which 
read: 

Certainly, we live in a world of mechanisms and we soldiers 


must utilize mechanism, but our most complex mechanism 1s 
man. 


One wonders what modern society is doing to him. 


At the moment I am serving a tour of duty with a regi- 
ment—the first such tour in a long time. I have had the 
opportunity during the past five months to observe the 
conditions you write and wonder about. 

I believe that you are causing yourself an unnecessary 
amount of worry. Since I’ve been here we have had 
these soldiers out on the annual hike and maneuvers. 
During the maneuver period the weather and road condi- 
tions were terrible. We had mud, rain, and cold. We 
marched at night in chilly rain, waded rivers of icy tem- 
peratures, and ate the cold food that a Civil War supply 
system brings us. 

The troops took it and liked it. They did everything 
and more than they were supposed to do. Because of this 
I have decided to write you and relieve you of further 
worries on the subject of today’s American soldier. 

Maybe I’m wrong in forming this opinion from such a 
small sample, but I’ve decided not to worry any more 
about what to expect from American youth and to con- 
centrate instead on learning how to teach them what we 
want done. They will do it. INFANTRY COLONEL. 


et 
Just Baloney 


In going over a series of problems in preparation for 
forthcoming maneuvers, I noted three statements in three 
separate problems. 

(1) A cooked lunch will be carried. 

(2) A substantial lunch will be carried. 

(3) A very substantial lunch will be carried. 

I wondered about the exact difference, so resolved to 
keep my eyes open. This is what I saw: 

(:) Two G.I. sandwiches and a small apple. 

(2) Add another G.I. sandwich—and maybe change 
the apple to an orange. 

(3) Throw in a pickle. 


Incidental to these observations I made some discoveries, 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their con- 
tributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 
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for I saw many lunches put out by many companies —the 
variation in quantity and quality was surprising. The 
eatable appearing most frequently in the lunches was ; 
G.I. bologna sandwich, usually accompanied by a G| 
jam sandwich and a small, greenish apple. 

But I saw good lunches too. Hence I am able to evolve 
a few simple principles for their construction, here listed 
in the approximate order of importance: 

(1) Use some thought in planning. 

(2) Allow sufficient time for preparation. 

(3) Spend a little more money. 

(4) Use sandwich—not G.I.—bread, which you can 
buy when in the field. 

(5) Use good meat such as roast beef, ham, roast 
pork, and veal loaf. 

(6) Vary the lunch by using the following. sand- 
wiches, not more than one per lunch: fried egg, cheese, 
bologna, and jam. (Yes, I know that when you say “jam 
sandwich” to a soldier you ought to have somebody read) 
to hold your coat. But that’s because he has been jammed 
to death—now and then one is good. ) 

(7) Put something sweet in every lunch. Some sug- 
gestions: A square of field-made two-layer cake with : 
filler; field-made cookies; small commercially-made in- 
dividual pies; commercially-made cookies (they cost very 


little when bought in quantity—but be careful, for J 


some types crumble easily. ) 
(8) Other variations: A boiled egg in place of one 


sandwich; include a pickle; use fruit, but not the same 


one all the time; even a tub of chocolate creams can be 


used if the weather is cool. 


(9) Wrap every sandwich in waxed paper! It cos 
little, and can be bought ready-cut almost anywhere. 
Also use it to wrap the pickle, candy, or other articles 
which need protection. Sure, wrapping takes time—but 
time costs nothing. 

(10) Allow sufficient time for preparation. 

(11) Use some thought in planning. 

All of the above principles can be applied without ex- 
ceeding the ration allowance. I know, for I’ve tried it. 

In the future, no matter how the problem may phrase 
the lunch reference, my enforced order to the mess set- 


geant will be: “A good lunch will be carried.” 
Company CoMMANDE! 
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Higher Learning—Mail Order Division 


~ an alumnus of several hundred credit hours on Army 
| ion Courses, | would like to offer the following 
gripes. I know that the answer sheets impose 
y and therefore all my criticisms will be general ones. 
theless, I hope that they will provoke thought in 
. rs where it will do some good. Roughly 100,000 of 
« taking these courses, a somebody ought to take 
and unearth all the genuine gripes there are. But 

lad to start it with a few of my own. 


| the first place, it seems to me that more care should 
« taken about enrollment. As a second lieutenant fresh 
rom an ROTC unit and full of steam to continue my 
military training, the authorities enrolled me in Military 
Jyziene and Fare Aid, which I knew almost backwards. 
then came other subjects which I had had in school. 
Plenty of easy credits, all right, but was my military edu- 
ion (and the national defense) greatly advanced? A 
Fiend of mine recently had a similar experience, and you 
‘ould hardly blame him for having a strong notion to end 
his Reserve career. 

A second point: I'd like to get from some authoritative 
source the official definition of the word “brief.” They tell 
us to write “brief” solutions. But back comes “An Ap- 
proved Solution” seldom less than 3,000 words long, and 
sometimes longer than most amateurs could write in a 
week of spare- -time nights. 

Again, in my opinion, the courses are much too special- 
ized. At service schools where the subjects are taught 
simultaneously or in very close sequence, it may be sound 
to assume that a student will bear in mind necessary re- 
lated information. In Extension Courses, however, which 
are taken separately over many years, this is unsound. 
Why not return to the old practice of letting the student 
keep his textbooks every time he finishes a subcourse? 
This would at least give him a small library in which he 
could do some cross- -teferencing as he needed to. 


And why should a whole subcourse be devoted to the 
Estimate of the Situation, only to have it ignored from 
then on in other courses? Anyway, the estimate is too 
elaborate and stilted. A briefer one should be devised for 
this modern age. Who is going to have three hours to 
make up his mind when war comes? 


Too many of the courses have catch questions. Some of 
these may be unintentional, as in the history course which 
asks a question of fact nowhere covered in the text. Some 
seem intentional, like the problem that specified wagon- 
equipped transportation only, when the official solution 
assumed a time-and-space element that only motors could 
attain. Some may merely be errors, as in the tank course 
in which radio sets are provided for certain command 
echelons only, and then the official solution is “‘via line 
of organization” in a fast moving situation where only 

ice radio could possibly make the grade. 

Some of the lessons are far too static where the enemy is 

neerned. The Reds sometimes stay for days in the precise 
ndition stated at the beginning of the problem, never 


making the slightest move. In one official solution, a 
column is lung i in broad daylight without artillery prepa- 
ration right under the nose of a position that the enemy 
has occupied for seven days. By that time a position should 
most assuredly be little short of a Maginot line, teeming 
with well- placed hostile machine guns, observation posts, 
and outpost lines, enough to anni ate the gallant column 
the school sends optimistically to overrun chem. Even an 
amateur tactician has a little imagination. 


On the other hand, recent courses seem to be tending 
toward the side of boldness which in inexperienced hands 
may become nothing but rashness. If it is true that troops 
are usually too rashly led in the first engagements of a 
war, would it not be better to stress caution? However, 
I'm willing to be convinced on this one. 


| suggest also that in the larger cities and among the 
regiments that have troop schools, the possibilities of 
classroom instruction and help should be more fully de- 
veloped. The advantages of direct contact with an instruc- 
tor and with other students seem to far outweigh the 
dangers of “unauthorized assistance.” Universities surely 
know something about this same problem, yet none seem 
to consider correspondence work superior to resident work 
for that reason. 

It is also my opinion that the courses are incomparably 
better than those of ten or twelve years ago, and it would 
be a grievous wrong on my part to leave any reader with 
the impression that they are not worth while. They are de- 
cidely worth while, and fill a need that can be met in no 
other way. But they can and should be made a lot better. 

Perhaps these criticisms may prove that instructors and 
authors have something to say on their side too. 
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Food from Socks 


This Cerebration is inspired by Guardsman’s B-ache on 
field cooking in the September-October issue of The 
JOURNAL. Lee Guardsman try soldiering in the Japanese 
Army for a while, and he will soon eseenie accustomed to 
individual cooking. The Japanese soldier needs no “‘regu- 
lations” to make him do outdoor culinary calisthenics 
only once a year. In the field, it is merely a choice for 
him between cooking his own rice and barley or eating 
hardtack—three times a day. 


There are no field kitchens in the Japanese Army. 
When on maneuvers, away from regular mess facilities, 
both officers and men live on their emergency ration of 
canned meat and hardtack or upon rice and barley cooked 
in the field without benefit of kitchens or other formal 
cooking equipment except mess tins. Each soldier carries 
his deity rice-and-barley ration stowed away in his extra 
pair of socks in his pack. As evening approaches, if the 

war’ is not moving too fast, a noncom in each platoon 
gathers up five or six unoccupied lads who collect each 
man’s mess tin, plus his rice-and-barley ration for the day. 
(The Japanese mess tin is shaped like our me sscup, but is 


larger and has a bail.) 
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Then a shallow trench is dug and a hot fire built in the 
bottom. The mess tins, strung together on a pole, are 
suspended over the trench to cook. After twenty minutes, 
or thereabouts, the steaming mess tins are ready for re- 
distribution to their owners. 

For his evening meal the soldier eats only a third of the 
cooked ration. The remainder he keeps for breakfast and 
lunch the next day. After a few hours in a mess tin, the 
ration becomes slightly rancid but is still tolerably 
palatable, when helped down with a salted plum or two 
saved over from the last billet. Meanwhile, our soldier 
has drawn another ration of dry rice and barley, which 
he ties up in his spare socks and stows away in his pack 
before resuming the march or battle next day. 


But Guardsman should not think that only Oriental 
soldiers can get by on meager rations in the field. A few 
years ago I spent several months attached to a Japanese 
infantry regiment. During this time | accompanied the 
regiment on maneuvers a number of times, and lived on 
the Japanese ration. I don’t remember being unduly 
hungry at any time. Of course, it is barely possible that 
the knowledge that the next meal was going to be cold 
boiled rice and barley went a long way toward dispelling 
the pangs of hunger. GourMET. 


7 7 7 
Tradition 


Few there are, who do not believe in the value of tra- 
dition. Every deed of valor, either of an individual or of a 
group, plays its part in building it. Our army has a gold 
mine of tradition, but much of it lies buried in musty 
records, forgotten and unused. Occasionally, some unit 
makes an ee on Organization Day to bring these deeds 
to light, but the attempt is generally so half-hearted that 
it fails to make a lasting imprint on the men. West Point 
is one of the few places in our army where tradition is in 
evidence every day and every hour of every day. There 
even the most casual visitor cannot but be impressed. The 
relics, paintings, and other objects bring memories of 
long-forgotten deeds and stirring action. That these things 

lay their part in developing the character of the cadets is 
mae dispute. 

At Fort Benning each year more than a hundred junior 
officers are assembled for their first instruction in tactics. 
Most of them have had but five or six years of commis- 
sioned service. In addition, we bring back annually a few 
older officers for a refresher course. Each year, besides, 
large classes of National Guard and Reserve officers and 
picked enlisted men pass through the School. The ROTC 
camps are also an annual affair. Moreover, hundreds of 
officers on leave or business pass a few days at Fort Ben- 
ning during the course of the year. Tourists in increasing 
numbers find the Infantry School an interesting place to 
see, and local Chambers of Commerce advertise it along 
with other points of local attraction. It is the very hub 
around which all Infantry activities revolve. As such it is 
the logical place at which the symbols of Infantry tradition 
s I be gathered and displayed. 
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One suitable method would be to assemble a + :ries 4) 
paintings showing the deeds of units and individu ils, f, 
example, the stand of the 2d Infantry at Gert sbury 
where Confederates, three tiers deep, poured suc: a 4, 
vastating fire into the regiment that the colors were q, 
from the staff and fell into the hands of the color se -gean, 
What could be more inspiring than a scene showii g Wh 
the 38th Infantry is called the Rock of the Marne? Sud he 
a collection would be unique. and he 

Inexpensive reproductions of the paintings could ) Jim found 
sold for display in company day-rooms. The money ¢b York’: 
tained from the sale of the reproductions would help pa 
for the original paintings or to increase the collection. Thy 
originals, at present, might be housed in the Academi: 
Building with the idea of later establishing a Prope 
building. 

Fort Benning already has a nucleus in its small m 
seum of weapons and articles of equipment. This colle 
tion could be improved to show the development of in 
fantry arms and equipment. It could be added to, writte: 
up, and displayed in such a way as to be useful education. 
ally as well as historically. 

The question arises as to the method of establishing 
such a museum. How, for example, might a collectior 
of paintings be assembled? Offhand, several methods sug 
gest themselves. Some artists might be glad to give ther liaiso 
time and effort for patriotic or mo reasons. Some migh to ne 
be willing to give the paintings for the privilege of selling TI 
reproductions. Some regimental organizations might lx test | 
persuaded to finance one or more paintings in which they tradi 
were interested. There are also patriotic organizations tha dent 
might be interested in the project. Whatever the ways and whe! 
means, now is the time to appoint a standing committe and 
to get the project under way. Eart LANpreTH, Liew the 
tenant Colonel, Infantry. soldi 
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cre. oe 
Who Would You Send? 


There have been numerous ideas, varying from phone) 
to profound, exhibited to the general infantry public (and 
its camp followers) regarding commanders—where 0 
find them, how to produce them, and how to promot 
them. But not one of these cerebral specialists has touch: | 
ed upon a command problem that is far more important 
than the matters already aired at length. 

Here, then, is a question for all illustrious graduates 
of schools and mid-morning coffee conferences to chev 
upon: 

(1) You are a colonel. There is a war and you are 10 
the middle of it. You have a battle task of vital impor 
tance that you must delegate to some subordinate immed: 
ately. This task involves the command of troops. How 
many you do not know, but the remnants of three nile 
companies and supporting troops are to be taken over 
You have a report that no officers are left in these units 
Available are— 

(a) A major whose qualities of leadership are non-ex 
istent, as far as you can see. 


Fe 


CEREBRATIONS 


A captain who is going through his first combat 
sence and seems very uncertain of himself. 

An able lieutenant of proven battle experience. 
which one would you send? Reatisr. 


ete ee 
simental Redesignation 


1¢ 1917 reorganization of the Army swept away old 
honored regimental designations. Famous regiments 
id themselves under strange new numbers. New 
k's far-famed “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” became the 
th Infantry; its old Civil War adversary, the historic 
ourth Alabama, became the 167th; the 300-year-old 

‘th Massachusetts had the number 182 hung on it. 

ic was a mistake. The old designation of a historic Na- 
tional Guard regiment is often in itself an object of senti- 
mental attachment in its community, and thus the aboli- 
tion of the old designations was widely resented. The 
Guardsmen were too soldierly to complain, but undoubt- 
edly noticed that no famous Regular regiment lost its 
identity. 

“But what’s in a number?” the cynic asks. Everything 
the regiment ever did is in its number: its history, its tra- 
ditions, its dead on many a battlefield— all are sy ‘mbolized 
by the number under which it fought. That number is its 
liaison with past glory, and is in turn a powerful incentive 
to new glory. 

The World War records of the Regular regiments at- 
test this. The smartness, efficiency, and battle steadiness 
traditional of the Regular Army were conspicuously evi- 
dent in these regiments even at the end of the war, 
when casualty lines had taken most of the original men, 
and the ranks were filled by the same men that made up 
the emergency regiments. The ese is that the 
soldier, finding himself a member of a Regular regiment, 
was deeply impressed by his obligations to live up to 
tradition—and did. 

Deprive a regiment of its time-honored name and its 
traditions immediately recede and can only be kept alive 
artificially. It becomes just another wartime outfit. The 
men will explain what regiment it was; interested ofhcers 
frequently will ask what regiment it was, to form an 
opinion of i it. 

When we face another war we should let our great regi- 
ments have the moral advantage of fighting under the 
names that have been made significant by history. The 
abolition of the old unwieldy, foreign-type division and 
the adoption of a new bantam, brigadeless division knocks 
the last prop from under any excuse for widespread regi- 
mental number-changing. James ANTHONY REILLY. 


“oo ae 
Feeding the Two Thousand 
A lot of good talent has been expended in the compila- 


tion of balanced menus and diets designed to furnish troops 


with the proper vitamins in the correct proportions. These 
books are of great value to a mess sergeant, but they do 
not necessarily insure that Privates Smith and Jones will 
eat what has been so carefully outlined for them on paper. 

In messing a group of CMTC candidates it was ob- 
served that when food was placed on the tables in indi- 
vidual dishes the lion’s share of the meat usually went to 
the few lads who got the first grab. The boys made little 
or no attempt to select a balanced meal, de spite the fact 
that a variety of vegetables were on hand. The same holds 
true of the average soldier. Despite the efforts of dieticians 
and the good advice of vitamin experts, a soldier, for the 
most part, overloads his stomach three times daily with 
heavy foods—meat, bread, and potatoes. 

The best insurance that a man will eat what he should 
eat is to put it on his plate. Make it easy for him to get 
what he should have, and hard to get too much of what he 
shouldn't. The answer, of course, is the cafeteria system. 

In the operation of twelve messes used in the feeding of 
2,000 CMTC candidates at a large camp this summer, it 
was found that the cafeteria system: 

(1) Reduced the work of KP’s and DRO’s and cut the 

number of table waiters in half; 

(2) Greatly reduced waste; 

(3) Provided hot food for all; 

(4) Eliminated unequal distribution of food; 

(5) Encouraged vegetable eating. 

Where the cafeteria system is employ red only a fair-sized 
portion of meat need be served. The ave: age man will get 
up and walk for a second helping when he is so hungry 
that he needs it. He is not apt to go for more meat merely 
as a matter of habit, when he has already been served two 
or more appetizing vegetables and has additional vege- 
tables and salads available right before him on the table. 

It will be found that few individuals will refuse the 
vegetables offered them in line and that they will eat what 
is served them. Remarkably little food will be thrown 
away. 

During an average meal, men move through the line at 
a rate of about ten per minute. With practice and careful 
organization this same speed can be maintained even when 
fried eggs are served direct from the griddle at breakfast. 
The cooks and kitchen help need only a few ‘‘dry runs” 
and some careful instruction to insure that the line will 
move along promptly. ‘Each portion of food must be care- 
fully handled and neatly placed on the plates. 

To satisfy the noncoms who do not care to “buck the 
line,” 


the usual table can be set and one of the regular 
table waiters detailed to carry desired extras. 

There is some opposition to the cafeteria style of feed- 
ing, but this matter is chiefly one of habit, and soldiers 
can be educated to accept it just as they can be educated 


to other routine matters. 


Mess Or Ficer. 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing board for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 
APPEARS IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Minds in Harness 

There is nothing an army officer must know better than 
the people who furnish him his material for the army. An 
army is not a separate entity; rather it is an outgrowth of 
the culture of the time. And what that culture is the soldier 
leader should know thoroughly, for on this knowledge 
will depend his skill as a battle leader. Surely he must 
know his tactics, but it is more fundamental to know 
how his soldiers will react under army environment and 
battle conditions. Soundly applied tactics that take no 
account of cultural characteristics will lead to disaster. 
Lawrence saw this in Arabia. Therefore he adjusted him- 
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self and his tactics to the desert fighter and produce : byl. 
liane results. The ordinary soldier who applied tang. 
ardized western methods would have been doome. 


There is a quaint idea that one can learn by rove th 
method of making and handling an army or the p: cts of 
it. True, all armies, from the days of Armageddon ‘0 th. 
Argonne, have certain common characteristics. This ¢.. 
sults from the fact that there has been no change in th. 
human for millenniums, and he inevitably reacts the same 
when death hovers near. But to put humans from differen; 
environments into the bitter test of war will demand dij 
ferent methods of handling. This handling must be jy 
conformity with the culture from which the army js 
drawn. It takes thinking to do this; there is nothing ror, 
about it. 


Just over a century ago flogging soldiers for minor in 
fractions of discipline was a common practice in the Brit. 
ish, Prussian, and many other armies— including our own 
But all European armies crashed before the French army 
that never used the lash. Give full credit to Napoleon, bur 
never forget that his soldiers had the edge on their oppo 
nents. True, Napoleon fell and the British “thin red line” 
is extolled in song and story, but the French soldiers of 
Waterloo were not the soldiers of Castiglione and Auster- 
litz—though the maneuvers were. 


From the people come the army, and that army is 
stained with the ideology of its civilian environment. ‘No 
more with national armies can an iron-bound military 
system be used. True, given time enough and skill 
enough, small military units can be built to any pattern, 
even with heterogeneous material. The Foreign Legion 
shows this clearly. But no national army can do this. It is 
a sheer impossibility. The military harness must fit the 
mental contours of the civilian. One cannot alter the 
American's mental shape to fit an army pattern foreign to 


our ideology. 


The result of all this is that the American officer must 
know the people from whom will come the war army. Not 
the intelligentsia, the illuminati, or the quasi-gentry, but 
the common people that make the great mass of the nation 
—the people whose thoughts, vague and inchoate, are 
sometimes expressed by one man about whom they rally. 
It is a mistake to assume that this mass is driven hither 
and yon by skillful spellbinders. Not so. They seek 
man who will give utterance to their own unvoiced yearn- 
ings and they often make mistakes—or their leader does. 
But the mass moves, often very slowly, but it moves to- 
ward the goal it desires. And what that is can only be dis- 


cerned by a study of their ideology, not a study of ‘editorial 
matter. 


On the ideology of this mass must be based the dis- 
cipline and training of a war army. Napoleon said that; 
but bringing it up to date, so did a certain American 
soldier—Maijor Robert Lee Bullard, afterwards Lieutenant 
General. To determine what that ideology is we must 
know more about the great human mass. A study of 
dilletante thinkers is no help to that end. 
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EDITORIALS 


g on the sidelines of competitive American life, 

no great stake in the daily clash between interests, 

dies can discern, probably better than those closely 

sed, the trend of events, the ideology of the people. 

cher he likes it or not, this ideology will be sub- 

im of his war army. It will dictate how he must use 

s fully and effectively. It is his first and continuous 

roblem. 

rer all, the soldier is a sound practical psychologist. 

ees men as a whole. To most others, in civil life, man 

s only one facet. He is a customer, consumer, worker, 

r, client, employer, case, or what-not. Unfortunately, 

specialization is being carried further and the picture 

nan as man is becoming more confused in modern life. 

soldier would make an admirable observer and com- 

mentator. To be sure, he needs a rich background of life, 

letters, philosophy, ethics and history; but many have it. 

However, he must concentrate on the modern human mass 
and not the writings about it. 

Writings have a tendency to confuse. They may be 
crystallized thought but roughly half of them are mis- 
leading or totally wrong. Witness Das Kapital. 

In ahet half to place ‘this editorial is left to the reader. 


ae 
The Constellations Grow 

Since last we thrust our chests out in genuine pride at 
the lengthening Roll of Honor, the stars upon the roll have 
acc ——e- faster than the roll itself has grown. It takes 
both—new stars and new names—to sulie the Roll mean 
most. 

Minnesota and Manila are the homes of the new hun- 
dred percenters which now we welcome: the 135th Infan- 
try (Minnesota N.G.) and the 31st Infantry. The story 
of this famous Minnesota regiment will be found i 
another place. It arrives on the roll to begin what we is 
is a steady procession of 100°/, units from the 34th Di- 
vision. The 31st Infantry, with its traditions of Siberia 
and Shanghai behind it, is also especially welcome. 

Reaching to new places in our firmament is the whole 
62d Infantry Brigade (Florida-Alabama N.G.). The 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.) adds a third bright star 
almost the equivalent of Florida’s famous sunshine. The 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) and the 62d Brigade 
staff and headquarters units become, at the same time, 
members of the two-star grou 

lt is in this double-starred bracket that the biggest in- 
crease has come—five units in all: the two just mentioned; 
the 132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.); the Minnesota CCC 
District; and the North Dakota CCC District. Hitching 
its wagon for the first time to a star is the gth Infantry, 
also a welcome addition to the galaxy. 

No page of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, when all is said 
and done, gives more solid pleasure and more real i inspira- 
tion (editors often need it) to the staff of your magazine. 
¢ steady lengthening of the Honor Roll is also clear 


roof that it is equally an inspiration to the whole great 
tantry arm. 


t 
| 


| 
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Captain Joseph I. Greene 
We Present— 


With this issue The JouRNAL secures an Associate Edi 
tor and hoists his name to the masthead. 
Captain Joseph I. Greene, Infantry. 


We present 
In the past he has 
been a steady contributor to The Jou RNAL as all our read 
crs know. The quality of the se articles may be gauge d by 
the ccmments of the foreign military But 
what is not so well known is the long editorial experience 
that Captain Greene has had from China to The Infantry 
School. Anyone who gradu ates from the editori: il section 
of The Infantry Schseal is a handy man to have 
when there is any writing or editing to be done. 
Associate editors get little publicity. 


mi Ags izines. 


aroun id 


Their personality 
merges into the individualicy of the magazine. Yet they 


are the wheelhorses on which the olin depends in pub- 
lishing his magazine. 


Their work is hard, yet creative. 
Furthermore, it is they who prevent too many brickbats 
flying at the editor's head by keeping his foot—or pen 
from slipping. A fine breed, truly, which just this once 
we must mention. 
Having procured competent and indefatigable as- 
sociate, frankly the editor is looking up literature on fish 
ing waters. At least once next summer when the maga- 
zine goes to press the editor will be far, far away, casting 


for bass. 


Let Editor Greene wrestle with printers, artists, 


engravers, et al. No, he hasn't heard of that yet. This is 


a pleasant New Year's surprise—sort of. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry**** 
2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)**** 
34th Infantry*** 
3d Infantry*** 
130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)*** 
rth Infantry** 
22d Infantry** 
North Texas CCC District*®** 
toth Infantry** 
South Texas CCC District** 
2d Infantry** 
61st Infantry (Washington N.G.)** 
30th Infantry** 
33d Infanery** 
182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts) ** 
. 35th Infantry** 
7th Infantry** 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.) ** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 
62d Bngade (Florida-Alabama N.G.)** 
Minnesota CCC District** 
North Dakota CCC District** 
8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
14th Infantry* 
2gth Infantry* 
Boise (Idaho) CCC District* 
Fort Lewis CCC District* 
165th Infantry (69th New York) * 
1 31st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 
150th Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)* 
38th Infantry* 
185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 
12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) * 
66th Infantry (less 2d & 3d Battalions) * 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)* 
Sacramento (California) CCC District* 
Fort Brady CCC District* 
66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 
316th Infantry* 
4th Infantry* 
oth Infantry* 
25th Infantry 
Phase (California) CCC District 
pecial Troops, 3 34 Division 
eh Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.) 
129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
4th Military District, Phil. Army Trg. Camps 
Oklahoma CCC District 
Arizona CCC District 
81st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts ) 
65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 
Arkansas CCC District 
57th Infantry 
3 Military District, Phil. Army Trg. Camps 
Southern CCC District 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.) 
31st Infantry 














January-Fo ryay, 
A Milestone 


His name is Fred G. Mitchell, second lieutenant of th, 
National Guard of the United States. He is assigned t 
the 135th Infantry. True, he was a member of the \ inne. 
sota National Guard Rifle Team, but that is not the reason 
for placing his picture in this 
column. We just though 
you would be as interested 
in the individual — a; the 
stafl was —for he is th 
10,000th subscriber to Th. 
Journat. At last The Jour. 
NAL has soared into the five. 
figure class, and the curve is 
still ascending. 

No, the staff is taking n¢ 
bow for this subscription rise 
of The Journat. The credit 
goes to those who went before, a loyal arm, and the 
staunch Infantrymen in the field who have ceaselessly pro- 
moted their Jou RNAL. Below are listed the names of some 
of these field workers—those who have secured better than 
75 subscriptions. Treading on their heels is a group almost 
as large, ready to move into this class. 





When things sometimes get a bit blue, when affairs get 
a trifle jittery about press time, it is heartening to run over 
these names. As a consequence, just as soon as we can 
push away from this desk we are going out to drink their 
health in a double Scotch—well, maybe two. But before 
we run, here is the list: 


“ Major Milton A. Hill, Infantry 
5 Lt. Colonel George S. Clarke, Infantry 
i Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry 
162 Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, NGUS 
126 Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry 
114 Major John C. Newton, Infantry 
108 Colonel Clifton Lisle, Infantry Reserve 
108 Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry 
106 Major Walter L. Mitchell, Infantry 
106 Captain Stephen W. Ackerman, Infantry 
103 Lt. Colonel Clifton A. Pritchett, Infantry 
101 Major Grattan H. McCafferty, Infantry 
gt Major George S. McCullough, Infantry 
86 Lt. Colonel John E. Copeland, Infantry 
85 Major Claudius M. Easley, Infantry 
83 Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry 
83 Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry 
81 Lt. Colonel Marvin R. Baer, Infantry 
80 Major Clarence M. Culp, Infantry 
78 Major Paul D. Connor, Infantry 
76 Major Charles H. Barnwell, Jr., Infantry 
75 Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry 
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he Last Man” 


135th Infantry (Minnesota National Guard) 

we now welcome to the corps d’élite of INFANTRY 

| units has a proud place in its state and in the 

of our country at arms. This stout northwestern 

scends from the First Minnesota Infantry, a regi- 

ctually born of war. It was the very first of all regi- 

ments offered to President Lincoln after his call for troops. 

On April 14, 1861, it was ready to fight and said so, and it 

mustered into service just fifteen days later, wearing black 
felt hats, black trousers, and red shirts. 


fore it could get down to the business for which it 
volunteered, part of the regiment had to go west to quell 
uprisings among the Indians. But it reached McDowell 
in time for Bull Run and fought hard and well upon that 
battlefield of amateur armies. For four years, then, the 
First Minnesota kept on fighting, making its finest record 
for bravery in its unsurpassed charge at Gettysburg, where 
its casualties reached 82°/.. 

In the late "80s the regiment saw service again locally, 
and in 1898 was once more among the earliest to volunteer. 
In August of that year it assisted in the capture of Manila, 
and on mustering out a few months later assumed the 
designation First Infantry, Minnesota National Guard. 

The year 1916 saw the unit again in arms and in federal 
service on the Border, where it formed part of the 13th 
National Guard Division. It mustered out at Fort Snelling 


on March 14, 1917, and exactly eleven days later was 
back in uniform again for the World War. 

After more than a year of faithful and important service 
in the United States, during which the regiment became 
the 135th Infantry (34th Division) che regiment reached 
France via Camp Dix, only to be broken up for use as 
replacements a hard blow for a unit with such traditions 
of battle and valor behind it. 

Once more the First Minnesota was reorganized in 
1921 after its last element had returned from France and 
Germany, and during the same year it again became the 
135th Infantry, the name it now bears. 

Colonel Harold S$. Nelson, the present commander of 
this regiment, assumed command on August 19, 1935. 
Colonel Nelson, aided and abetted by the present instruc- 
tor with the 135th, Major Newton W. Speece, has 
brought his 100° hghting outht into the ranks of the 
100°, reading regiments, thus fulfilling, as always, the 
regimental motto: ““To the last man!” 


vy A 7 


Wanted 


The Journat is trying to round out its file of the Journal 
of the Military Service Institution, which ceased publica- 
tion in 1917. The following numbers are needed: 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38; 39, 40, 41, 67, 71, 79, 80, 
95; 97, 101, 103, 104. We shall be glad to hear from sub 
scribers who have any copies. Name your price! 
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ORGANIZATION 


The Rifle Section in the Main Armies of the 
World, Controversy over the appropriate organization 
of infantry hits the extreme units more often than the 
intermediate. Argument jumps from a P.I.D. down to a 
P.L.S.—from a proposed infantry division to a proposed 
infantry section. Especially is the section organization 
debated in the foreign press. Various suggestions on sec- 
tion and platoon composition and also the set-ups currently 
existing in foreign armies have been shown from time to 
time in The JourNaAL.* Now we have another. 

Major G. F. Ellenberger, M.C., p.s.c., proposes a 
larger section than the seven-men unit in the new 
British organization. He cites the British regulations Jn- 
fantry Training, 1937: “The basis of infantry organization 
is . . . the section which is the largest group of men that 
can be controlled personally by its leader throughout 
battle.” He discusses the existing French, German, and 
British organizations and the tactical doctrine upon which 
their action in the attack is based; then suggests a section 
organization that will enable its commander to employ and 
control the two primary elements of infantry action: fire 
and maneuver. 

A summary of his article in Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, August, 1938, follows. 


Tue Frencu INFANTRY SECTION 


The French infantry section or Groupe of twelve men is 
organized as follows: 


INDIVIDUALS Duties WEaPoNS CARRIED 
Serjent Section commander Rifle 
Caporal Second in command __ Rifle 
Tireur No. 1 of light automatic Automatic and pistol 
Chargeur No. 2 of light automatic Pistol 
3 Pourvoyeurs Ammunition carriers  Carbines 
Premier voltigeur Leading rifleman Rifle 
Riflemen Rifle 


3 rene se 
1 


Grenadier V.B. Rifle grenadier Rifle and grenade 


discharger 
French infantry regulations say of this unit: “The sec- 
tion . . . includes an automatic weapon to which are at- 
tached men who serve it, feed it, protect it, and exploit the 
results of its fire.” 


‘September-October, 1937, September-Octoher, 1938. 


The French do not lay down general principles abou 
formations to be used and leave their application to the 
section leaders. Instead, reasoning that in time of wa 
these sections will have to be led by NCO’s of the Re. 
serve, they prescribe a limited number of formations fo; 
the section—and also for the platoon and company —and 
give definite rules for their employment. 

Single file is the normal formation, the order being 
Section commander—(6 paces)—second in command 
and Nos. 1 and 2.—(10 paces) —ammunition carriers— 
(20 paces) —riflemen. 

Half section is a formation adopted “when the fire o! 
the light automatic may be needed, i.e., in principle, a 
distances of 1,200 yards or less from the enemy.” The 
sergeant and corporal go with the light automatic and it: 
crew while the premier voltigeur takes charge of the rifke- 
men and rifle grenadier. Normally the rifle half-section 
advances behind the light automatic half-section, but may 
move on one flank or the other. When the section is on 
patrol or acting as the point of an advance guard, the 
rifle half-section is in the lead. 

Line is employed— 

To take advantage of cover parallel to the front. 

To enable riflemen as well as the automatic riflemen 
to fire at distances of 400 yards and under from the 
enemy (when halted the section is considered en 
batterie). 

To take advantage of cover parallel to the front. 

For the assault. 


In any formation the frontage and depth of the section 
are not to exceed fifty yards. In file the normal distance 
between men is one pace; in line the interval varies from 
two to five paces. 


FRENCH Tactics 
Infantry possesses two means of action: fire, which nev- 
tralizes or destroys the enemy, and movement, which, «- 
cording to French doctrine, “by a judicious use of the 
ground brings closer and closer to the enemy a powerful 
system of fire capable of breaking his resistance.* The 


*Our doctrine credits the assault and close combat as the meas 
for breaking the enemy resistance. A powerful system of ‘ire 's 
merely the means which assist in bringing about this end. 
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tire advancing. Defense is fire halted. Fire is the 
argument of battle and the tactics of small in- 
nits is, above all. the art of so handling them as to 
the necessary fire. It is not a question of pushing 
| small bodies against certain portions of the front 
-s of the enemy by more or less cunning maneuver, 
oncentrating an adequate number of projectiles on 

usly selected targets or areas of ground.” 
n this quotation and others, Major Ellenberger 
. it apparent that the French look upon fire as the 
ant factor in battle. All instructors are imbued with 
paramount importance of fire and are not allowed to 
-artied away into practicing maneuver for its own 
Leading platoons are regarded as a fire echelon. 
uver, for infantry, appears to be no more than the 
ard movement of the means of fire. Yet, whenever 
fire causes a cessation of hostile fire, the section advances, 
sometimes by bounds, and, “when it can no longer ad- 
vance without firing, by an alternation of fire and move- 
ment.” In this movement the section commander “‘tries to 
find . . . avenues of approach not covered by the enemy's 
fire so that his section can advance by infiltration. Fail- 
ing that, he takes advantage of the fire of neighboring 

sections to cover his advance by bounds.” 


' 


At ranges of 300 yards and under. it is normal for the 
light automatic to be fired while its tireur is moving for- 

aiid Usually the tirewr halts long enough to fire one 
magazine. Covered by this fire and that of the rifle gren- 
adier, the section tries to maintain a steady advance. The 
final stage of the assault is preceded by the hurling of 
hand grenades. 

Major Ellenberger considers the French section or 
groupe too large, too unwieldy, and too difficult to con- 
ceal. He disapproves of the disregard of the possibility of 
maneuver. He doubts whether the tactics laid down for the 
French section will lead to that * 
spring ” which will “ 


‘threat of a forward 
fix the enemy’s attention.’’ He won- 
ders whether there may not result merely “‘a fire fight, con- 
ducted at a range of three or four hundred yards, which 
will frighten no well trained enemy out of his position.” 


GERMAN INFANTRY SECTION 


The German section or Gruppe is organized into two 


squads, or Tru pps, as follows: 


INDIVIDUALS WEAPONS CARRIED 


Rifle 
Rifle 
Light Machine-Gun Trupp 

No Gunner of L.M.G. L.M.G., pistol 
No Loader of L.M.G. Pistol 
No Ammunition carrier 
No Ammunition carrier 

Rifle Trupp 
Form the rifle Trupp 


Duties 


Section commander 
Second in command 


Gruppenfubrer 
Truppfibrer 


Pistol 


7 Riflemen 
Total, 13 men. 


Rifles 


| wenty- -four magazines are carried for the light machine 
Since each contains twenty-five rounds, 600 rounds 
arc available. Hand grenades and tools are allotted by the 
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company commander as he determines may be necessary. 
Rifle grenades are not mentioned. The rifle squad and 
light machine-gun squad may be separated from each 
other and grouped with those ‘of other sections when cir- 
cumstances make this advisable. 

The normal formations are Single file, with five paces 
distance between men, and Schatzenriidel. The latter is a 
sort of ragged, staggered line with the light machine-gun 
trupp and section leader bunched two or three deep in the 
center. Thus deploy red the section has a depth up to ten 
paces and a front of fifteen to twenty paces. Single file is 
considered suitable in country and at night, 
Schutzenriidel in open country and in debouching from 
cover or defiles. The trupps ot ‘the section may have inde 
pendent formations and may be separated by as much as 


close 


eighty yards. The section commander decides which trupp 
by will lead himself and puts the second-in-command in 
charge of the other. Each moves at 
squad he is commanding. 


the head of the 


Tactics 
Truppenfubrung, 1936, prescribes: 

In the advance, sections deploy and extend, in accordance 
with the ground and the action of the enemy, at irregular 
intervals and distances and with sufficient depth. Advantage 
must be taken of cover and of ground not beaten by fire. 
When the enemy fire makes it necessary, the advance will be 
continued by bounds or by stalking on the part of sections, 
squads, or individuals. . . . Fire will be opened by L.M.G.'s 
at practicable ranges, under cover of which mflemen will 
work further forward. The latter also take part in the fire 
fight at short ranges, if necessary. Hand in hand with 
the advance of these light troops follow the heavy infantry 
weapons echeloned to the rear. . Further progress towards 
the enemy is achieved by a careful combination of fire and 
movement. Forward units who find no covered approaches 
cannot dispense with covering fire. While they work forward, 
their neighbors keep the enemy's heads down with their 
L.M.G.'s, the heavy infantry weapons cooperating. Up to the 
time of the decisive assault it is a matter of obtaining mo 
mentary local superiority of fire and of taking seumnedione ad 
vantage thereof for rapid advance. Units which are held up 
provide themselves with cover by digging and take every 
opportunity of renewing their advance. If weak spots are 
found in the defense, they are to be strongly attacked and 
reserves are to be pushed through them. 

It is of decisive importance that junior 
display initiative and codperate closely other 
throughout every stage of the advance. . . . When portions 
of the enemy's defenses are broken through on wide or narrow 
frontages, success must be exploited straight ahead. The 
attack now usually resolves itself into a number of separate 
engagements. The flanks and rear of the foremost troops 
are protected by the heavy infantry weapons and other troops 
in reserve. -. The initial success must be followed up as 
rapidly and in as great strength as possible. The next 
task of the attacking infantry is to push nght through in the 
original direction of the attack up to the enemy’s artillery 
zone. Change of direction to a flank is not to be undertaken 
until the enemy has been completely broken through. The 
reserves pressing forward will prevent any interference with 
the advance, deal with counterattacks and maintain the mo- 
mentum of the attack. . . . A wheel to the flank to roll up 
the enemy's front is the task of further reserves brought up 


for that special purpose. 
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From this it would appear that the German section 
commander, in contrast with the French, is expected to 
combine both fire and maneuver—-fire principally by his 
light machine gun, while the riflemen maneuver to destroy 
the enemy at close quarters. His aim is to obtain surprise 
fire-effect against whatever target is preventing the section 
from reaching its objective. Advantage is taken of ground 
cover to facilitate the advance, and, lacking such cover, of 
friendly covering fires. During the poy & covering fire 
may alternatively be provided by the light machine gun 
firing on the move; but ordinarily this weapon does not ad- 
vance during the assault but waits to move onto the posi- 
tion after it has been captured. 

Major Ellenberger comments that “the German section, 
like the French, may be criticized as being too large to 
admit of easy control or easy concealment.” He prefers it, 
however, because its commander is not concerned solely 
with fire, nor primarily with either fire or maneuver, but 
has the job of combining the two with a view to achieving 
surprise in both. Though the section leader can actually 
lead only one of his trupps, his task is to codrdinate the 
fire and maneuver of both. Since the section can operate 
by squads, it does not form a unit too large either to handle 
or conceal. An experienced and trained NCO should be 
able to exercise the standard of leadership required. 

But, we might question, will war-time NCO’s have ex- 
perience behind them when war starts? One can see the 
French point of view. 


BritisH SECTION 


The British section, as reorganized, consists of: 
Section commander 
Second-in-command 


5 “Other ranks” 
Total, 7 men. 


Equipment is furnished so that the section can operate 
either as a rifle unit or as a light machine-gun unit, but, 
owing to its small size, not as both simultaneously. - 


Four standard battle formations are prescribed—what 
they are we are not told. “‘It is for the section commander 
to decide which formation is best for his purpose” say 
British regulations. 


Tactics 


The British manual Infantry Training, 1937, stresses 
the importance of mobility and maneuver. British Field 
Service Regulations, Vol. Il, 1935, also emphasize ma- 
neuver rather than fire, as will be seen from the following 
extracts: 


For success in the attack, infantry depends on the skillful 
use of ground to secure surprise, or the cloak of darkness or 
smoke to conceal its advance, and on arti fire or the aid 
of tanks to break a passage through the wire, if necessary, 
and to reduce the fi and morale of the enemy. In 
favorable conditions . . . a skillful and enterprising infantry 
may advance under cover of its own weapons. 

. » « Infantry should not fire as long as it can get 
forward without it {Reviewer's italics] : a fire fight must be to 
the advantage of the defender. 


January-F brug, 


The problem of weapon distribution is told by his «, 
tract from /nfantry Training— 

[The company commander must, before am atts k, cop, 
sider] the equipment of the various platoons—whet' er nf, 
or light machine guns, grenades or antitank rifles, or ext,, 
ammunition will be required. The proportion of se: tions \ 
each platoon to be equipped with light machine guns yj 
depend on circumstances. If mobility is of paramount in. 
portance, it may be desirable for the platoon to consist on) 
of rifle sections; if fire production is of main importance, jj 
sections may be equipped with light machine guns; on othe 
occasions a proportion of sections equipped with each may | 
desirable. 

. . . Section commanders must lead their sections so thy 
they use what cover exists: at the same time they must no, 
lose touch with the remainder of the platoon. . . . The « 
sential point is to make full use of all cover, varying th 
formation of the section to suit the ground. . . . [Covenng 
fire when necessary is to be organized by the platoon com. 
mander| but section commanders will also open covenng 
fire on their own initiative whenever a good opportunity pre. 
sents itself. . . . If the section is held up, it must develop ix 
maximum fire power, try to locate the enemy, report to the 
platoon commander, and advance again as soon as possible. |f 
in the later stages of the attack the fire of the light machine 
gun sections is not required . . . they should join the nik 
sections in the final assault. 


The British regulations, like the German, stress the im. 
portance of mobility and maneuver and, contrary to the 
French, deprecate infantry’s taking part in the fire fight ip 
the attack. 

On the other hand, maintains Major Ellenberger, infan- 
try need their light machine guns in order to produce th: 
maximum firepower when they are held up and also to de. 
feat enemy counterattacks after reaching the objective. 
Therefore to deprive a section of its light machine gun i 
to reduce its strength to a minimum. Furthermore, how 
can a company commander determine at the outset of an 
action whether mobility or firepower will be most im- 
portant? How can he determine what proportion of the 
sections should be rifle sections, or light machine-gu: 
sections? It is vitally important that this be decided before 
an attack is launched, because, once having gone int 
action without its automatic weapon, it is not likely chat : 
section will see it again until nightfall. 

German doctrine differs from the British principally in 
the smallest unit within which coordination is effected 
between fire and maneuver. The German section com- 
mander has a fire unit and a maneuver unit and is expected 
to coordinate the two. In the present British set-up the pli- 
toon is regarded as “‘the smallest sub-unit that can be di- 
vided into interdependent bodies each capable of fire ot 
maneuver.” Therefore it is the platoon, not the section, 
that has an objective to reach. To reach it the platoon 
commander “organizes the fire of certain sections 
to enable the remainder to advance.” 

Pointing out that a proper combination of fire and 
maneuver on the battlefield is no easy task, Major Fler 
berger sums up his entire argument in one question 


Which sub-unit commander can most reasonably be ex 
pected to coordinate these elements throughout the ad 
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le votes for the section leader, because he cannot 
of “a platoon commander in modern warfare 
ing the fre of certain sections . . . to enable the 
ler to continue the advance’ in the obscurity and 
on of the attack, or receiving reports from and 
- orders to his sections between zero hour and the 
sext ull im battle.” 

Since the platoon commander may be only a sergeant,* 
Maj: Ellenberger considers that a full-rank NCO should 
er able to handle two small groups—fire group and 
mancuver group—than the platoon commander can 
handle three groups. 

The small British platoon of three seven-men sections 
(squads to us) is only about fifty per cent stronger than 
the German section of thirteen men. If the British platoon 
takes three automatics into action it has the same firepower 
as the German platoon but no maneuver power. If it 
takes only one or two guns into action it has maneuver 
power equal only to that of the German section, and equal 
or greater firepower, but it is considerably more difficult to 
control. 

Major Ellenberger recommends that the present small 
section of seven men be enlarged so that it can carry and 
make use of all the weapons at its disposal, and that it be 
divided into two ply order to overcome the difh- 
culties of control and concealment. The French employ 
five men to serve the automatic, the Germans four. Four 
should suffice. The French have four in the rifle element 
of the section, the Germans seven; the author is for five. 
With the NCO there would then be an assault strength of 
six bayonets. 

This, then, is his suggested organization: 


INDIVIDUALS DuTIES Weapons CarRIED 
Sergeant or Commander Rifle, 50 rounds, 1 grenade 
Corporal 


Lance Corporal Second in Command Rifle, 50 rounds, 1 grenade 
Light Machine-Gun Squad 


No. 1 Gunner L.M.G., 3 magazines 

No. 2 Loader Rifle, 20 rounds, 6 mags. 

No. 3 Ammunition carrier Rifle, 20 rounds, 6 mags. 

No. 4 Ammunition carrier Rifle, 20 rounds, 6 mags. 
Rifle Squad 

5 privates Riflemen Rifle, 50 rounds, 2 grenades 


(each) 


Total, 11 men, as compared to French 12 and German 13. 


The number and distribution indicated are merely the 
author's tentative suggestions. The point he wishes to 
stress is that the infantry section should consist of two 
elements—fire element and maneuver element, the action 
of both being coordinated by the section commander. 


We have seen the smallness of the French, German, and 
British sections, all of them half the size of our present 
section, except the present British section, which is even 
smaller than our squad. The platoon organization of all 
three is similar: three sections and platoon headquarters. 


recent order provided for Class III warrant officers to com- 
mond platoons and similar sub-units. See May-June, 1938, Inran- 
JOURNAL, 
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The Italian and Swiss platoons also have three sections. 
The Italian section is composed of fifteen men, divided 
into a rifle squad and a light machine-gun squad. The 
Swiss section contains thirteen men: the commander, a 
light machine-gun crew of three, an ammunition crew of 
three, and two rifle groups of three each. The Russian 
platoon has a grenadier squad of seven men besides the 
three rifle sections of nine men each. 

By contrast, our existing platoon has two sections, in 
each of which are three squads. Each section numbers 
twenty-six men. 

Note also the total strength of various rifle platoons: 
French—q1; German—44; Italian—q6; Russian—35, to 
38(?); British—2q4 or 25(?); U.S.A.—s8. 

By comparison both our present section and platoon look 
too large. But are they? The new organization of the 
rifle platoon* provides for three squads—or sections in 
the British terminology each consisting of a sergeant as 
a squad leader, a corporal as second in command, and 
ten privates armed with the new semi-automatic rifle. 
Light machine guns are grouped into a section of four 
guns, which is a part of the headquarters platoon of the 
rifle company. In personnel our new squad (or section) is 
similar to the French, German, and proposed British sec 
tions. The composition of the platoon also is similar. The 
principal difference lies in the assignment of the light 
machine guns: they all have one L.M.G. in each section; 
we are to have four in each company. Note, however, that 
our riflemen are to be armed with a semiautomatic rifle. 


. Sones 
BRAZIL 
An American Army of 100,000, The United States 


of Brazil have the largest army, the largest population, 
and the largest territory in South America, and cover an 
area ten per cent greater than our own United States. Ac- 
cording to the new program for national defense, the 
present army of 72,000 is to be increased to 100,000. In 
addition to this regular force, Brazil has a navy of 11,000 
men and a constabulary of state troops under federal con- 
trol numbering between 30,000 and 40,000 men. The 
latter are said to equal federal troops as combat units. In 
the air Brazil’s strength is to be boosted from 300 to 1,000 
planes. 

It will be recalled that since November, 1937, Brazil has 
had a semi-corporative government. Although this re- 
sembles existing corporative governments in Europe, Presi- 
dent Vargas has not included Brazilian fascists in the 
government, and it does not appear that the country en- 
tertains any idea of allying itself with the fascist bloc of 
nations. 

A somewhat detailed description of the existing Brazil- 
ian Army is given in the Argentine Revista Militar of 
September, 1938. We give you a few excerpts. 

The country is divided into nine military regions or, as 
we might say, “corps areas.” The commander of each is 
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provided with the necessary means for command, instruc- 
tion, and supply of the units within his area. 
The personnel of the army is divided by grades and 


classes as follows: 





Commissioned officers ................ 6,608 
Aspirants to commissions .............. 228 
Noncommissioned officers ............. 21,611 
one. rE 84 2,771 
Quartermaster troops ................. 560 
te ee RS Sar 2,469 
SS eres ere) 9,180 
oe IE ES VAR ES: 34,943 
Cadets of the Military Academy ....... 700 
Cadets of the Aviation Academy ....... 100 

ern ee itRSS 72,562 


These are the troop units— 


INFANTRY 
13 regiments 
27 battalions of cazadores (scouts) 
1 battalion school troops 
1 guard battalion 
10 separate companies of frontier guards, mounted 


infantry and the like. 


CAVALRY 
5 regiments of divisional cavalry 
14 separate regiments 
1 school regiment 
2 train squadrons 


ARTILLERY 


5 mounted regiments 

2 mounted independent groups 

1 mixed regiment 

1 school group 

5 groups and 1 independent battery of pack artillery 
2 groups and 1 battery of howitzers 

3 groups and 3 batteries of horse artillery 

4 groups and 8 batteries of coast artillery 


ENGINEERS 
4 battalions, sappers and miners 
2 ponton battalions 
I netsh and 1 company, railway engineers 
1 school company 


2 battalions and 4 companies, signal troops 


AVIATION 
3 regiments 


nuclei of 4 additional regiments 


Mepicat DeparTMENT 
3 units 
QUARTERMASTER 
6 units, assigned to six of the military regions 


There are several military academies and various service 


schools in the military educational system. In these the 



























January-F bryay, 


instruction leans toward French doctrine, which 4a, be 
ascribed to the influence of the French military nissig, 
which has been and is assisting in the instruction 
tériel procurement of the army. Formerly this nissiog 
was headed by General Gamelin, now chief of «taf ¢ 
the French Army; and subsequently by Genera Nog 
A mission of four officers from our army also has | cep ip 
Brazil for several years. Each year various Brazi\ian of. 
ficers are sent abroad to study the methods employed jy 


Europe and North America. 


‘ id ma- 


At present Brazil depends upon foreign production fo; 
much of its military matériel. However it is gradually 
augmenting its own means of supply and is seeking t 
become self-sustaining in armament production. 


ee RS 
GERMANY 


Can the Great Lines Be Overrun? Strategic taid 
are a thing of the past in Europe against all nations tha 
are properly prepared and have up-to-date equipment and 
modern organization. That is the assertion made by Lieu. 
tenant Colonel Braun in the Militar-Wochenblatt of Oc. 
tober 28. He makes it clear, however, that he is speaking 
of ground movements against nations that have fortified 
their borders with protective belts of the Maginot type. 

Colonel Braun's conception of a strategic raid against ; 
nation lacking a Maginot type line is as follows: The 
potential invader dispenses with a declaration of war. 
Under cover of darkness he masses strong and fast units 
at the points he proposes to invade. Most of them ar 
motorized and mechanized. On the morning of the fol- 
lowing day he rushes across the border with great force, 
mass, and speed, breaking through the line of border 
security detachments and penetrating to an objective or 
area whose capture or occupation is considered important. 
This action may or may not be preceded by local attacks 
on security detachments or sentries. A strong air attack 
accompanies this bold raid which initiates the war and 
gives it the proper ‘moral compass direction. Colonel 
Braun leaves open the question of whether this attack is 
designed to hold the objective gained and await the arrival 
of the main body or whether its purpose is only to strike a 
swift blow, conduct demolitions, interrupt communics- 
tions, and inflict a moral victory at the outset of the cam- 
paign. Armored divisions, or even armored corps, are the 
elements to carry out this raid, working with mobile units 
even cavalry. The invader may also find a sympathetic 
civilian population on the other side, people of his own 
race who will help the progress of his raid by destruction 
of communications and other means. 

This, says Colonel Braun, is a purely theoretical con 
ception. The realities are far diferene The important 
realities he lists as follows: 

(1) Where permanent fortifications, or even tempora' 
defenses against tank attack exist, a strategic raid is in- 
possible, Maginot Line with its continuous be'ts 0! 
pillboxes, barrage zones, swamp areas, and other arti! cial- 
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-ed obstacles could never be subdued by such a sud- 
/ urprise attack, says the author, adding thankfully 


tha: coday Germany is similarly protected. Against such 


-he force of the rapid armored-unit attack would be 
‘nthe first twenty-four hours and the command to 
‘raw would have to be given. More than ever before 
bri deep, and heavily fortified positions require a 
illy planned approach with substantial artillery and 
ait support. They cannot any longer be hurdled, thinks 
Colonel Braun, by sudden, hastily conceived raids. 

(2) Places for attack must be selected with full regard 
to terrain. There can be no hope of success near broad 
streams that tanks cannot ford, through dense woods, near 
densely populated communities, or in areas with meager 
highway facilities and a sparse water supply. Careful 
reconnaissance is a prerequisite; each subordinate leader 
must be given air photos covering his entire zone of 
penetration. Colonel Braun recalls that detailed maps and 
airplane photos were given to leaders of infantry raiding 
parties in the World War. He envisions the modern 
strategic raid as just such an undertaking on the grand 
scale. All will depend, he says, on surprise and speed. 

The author further predicts that the chances for success- 
ful strategic raids will diminish year after year as the 
science of border protection progresses. Moreover, the na- 
tion to be subjected to the proposed raid will be fully aware 
of the weak points in its own defensive system and will 
take measures to strengthen them by artificial means. 

(3) The element of surprise must actually be present. 
If the occupants of the area to be invaded, Colonel Braun 
says, have an inkling of the proposed operation, its likeli- 
hood of success is diminished by half. Because of modern 
communications and the ever-present element of espio- 
nage, the massing of troops and vehicles is soon revealed 
to the proper agencies. All of the present-day preparations 
for such an attack can hardly be concealed from an ob- 
servant civil population. 

(4) The attacking force must be strong. It will not 
suffice to cross the hostile border at one point alone, says 
Colonel Braun. A number of crossings must be made if 
only to deceive the enemy and cause him to divert his at- 
tention and divide his forces. 

There must be air superiority in favor of the invading 
force for at least the first day of the invasion. Artillery 
that will operate independently of the armored units 
against railroad centers, key traffic points, bridges, air- 
ports, and similar installations must be present. 

The nation that does not have the preponderance of 
mass, says Colonel Braun, should not attempt operations 
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of this kind. The loss of prestige that would accrue to 
the nation failing in such an enterprise at the outset of a 
war is inestimable. Colonel Braun quotes Liége in 1914 
as analogous. But for the intervention of Ludendorff, the 
siege operations there would have been a failure. And he 
leaves it to the imagination of the reader to estimate the 
ridicule that might have been heaped on Germany if the 
failure had not been turned into success. 

(5) Ic will be a foregone conclusion, he continues, that 
there will be a considerable loss in armored vehicles of 
all kinds at the outset, particularly those of the offensive 
type. There will have to be a considerable reserve left for 
the ensuing operations. Whether a nation can venture on 
an operation of this sort will depend on its potentialities 
in motorization. The question of gasoline, oil, and re- 
placement of parts and entire vehicles, is closely related. 


(6) Infantry parachute troops will play an important 
role. Their part will be a varied one. They can be 
dropped in advance of armored elements for the possible 
destruction of sensitive areas or for holding such areas until 
the arrival of the ground elements. They might also be 
dropped just in rear of armored elements to hold ground 
until the arrival of the slower-moving foot elements. It 
appears to the author that here is an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for these most modern of all troops. He believes 
that without them the operation cannot hope to succeed, 
and with his eye toward the East significantly asks which 
nation now has trained parachute troops in sufhcient 
quantities. 


(7) The time of the year and the weather must also 
enter into the calculations. The rainy periods of weeks’ 
duration which obtain in some countries will ultimately 
bog down the best armored vehicles, and long before then 
the cargo vehicles. Deep snow, thick fogs, heavy storms, 
and intense heat will also play their parts. One cannot 
concentrate troops and vehicles on a border and then await 
favorable weather conditions. 

(8) The author strikes his balance as follows: A stra- 
tegic raid staged by ground elements is a very sensitive 
undertaking in which there is considerable risk, but which 
has highly inviting possibilities. More than any other 
operation this one will require careful consideration and 
accurate planning, detailed preparation, a massing in 
force, and the momentum of complete surprise. And be- 
yond all, the author says, it will need a 100°/, factor of 
luck in battle. 

And on top of that, it can only succeed against an 
enemy who is inferior from the beginning. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Major Evsrince Cosy, Infantry, is a long-time contribu- 
tor to The JourNat and other service and civilian peti- 
odicals. His work has appeared in Harpers, American 
Mercury, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He is a 
graduate of Columbia University from which he has re- 
ceived three degrees: A.B. (1912), A.M. (1913), and 
Ph.D. (1922). By way of military education, he has 
graduated from The Infantry School Basic Course 
(1921), the Chemical Warfare School Field Officers’ 
Course (1928), and The Infantry School Advanced 
Course (1933). Major Colby is now on duty with the 
Historical Section, Army War College. 


7 7 5 
CAPTAIN GUNNER is the pseudonym of a Reserve officer. 
7 7 7 
WILLIAM M. NELSON, who is chiefly responsible for the 


design and phoography of the cover is the Washing- 
ton editor of Look. He attended Trinity College Pn! 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where be was 


enrolled in the ROTC. 
oi 2 1. 


Major THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artillery Corps, is an 
instructor at the Command and General Staff School, 
whose previous articles in the JouRNAL have been widely 
discussed in La Revue d'Infanterie, Militar Wochen- 


blatt, and other foreign magazines. 
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FLETCHER PRATT, writer of military and naval history, 
lives in New York. At the moment he is completing a 
work of several volumes on Napoleon the first of which 
is scheduled for spring publication by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. “Bonaparte in Italy,” which begins on 

age 3, is the story of the first Italian Campaign on 
which The JourNnat has obtained serial rights. 
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CADET LIEUTENANT E. G. MANDEVILLE ROE, is adjutant of 
the 6th Cadet Battalion, the Essex Regiment. Joining 
the Officers’ Training Corps while a student at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1928, he was commissioned second 
lieutenant in 1932 and promoted to lieutenant in 1934. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the Army Quar- 
terly, United Services Review, Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, and other British military 
periodicals. 
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Major RICHARD M. SANDUSKY, Infantry, is on duty with 

the 2d Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. He has 

been a frequent contributor to The JouRNAL. 


LIEUTENANT MILAN G. WEBER, Coast Artillery Corps, , 
native of Wisconsin, graduated from the U. S. \{ilitan 
Academy in 1931 and from the Coast Artillery Schoo 
Regular Course in 1937. He is stationed at Fort Shafte; 
where he is aide to General F. Q. C. Gardner who com. 
mands the Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade 
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CAPTAIN FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department Reserve, a member of th: legal 
staff of the Department of Justice, completes his psy cho. 
logical study of Meade in this issue. 
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Howakrb WILLIAMSON, the artist who did the pen-and-inks 
for “Bonaparte in Italy,” was born in Little Rock 
Arkansas. He avers that he acquired his first pair of 
shoes at the age of sixteen. He received his art training 
at the Chicago Art Institute after attending C astle 
Heights Military Academy and the University oj 
Texas. He has also managed to get in six years of pro- 
fessional baseball: three years with Syracuse (Inter: 
national League) ; one year with the St. Louis Cardinals 
as a member of the cham ionship 1928 team; and a year 
with Chattanooga (Southern League). He has been in 
commercial art for the past ten years. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY, Infantry, 
is a member of the faculty of The Infantry School 
whose historical work involving translation from many 
languages is well known. 
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Major wittiaM YALE, Military Intelligence Reserve, i 
Professor of History at the University of New Hamp. 
shire. A graduate of Yale (1910) he has had a long and 
distinguished career in public and private life. Durir ng 
1913-1917 he engaged in exploration and development 
in Turkey for the Standard Oil Company. During ou: 
Brice sare in the World War he served as a special 
agent for the Department of State at Cairo and as a mili- 
tary observer with Allenby in Palestine. At the Pans 
Peace Conference he was a member of the section of the 
American staff that dealt with Arab affairs. Later in 
1919 he went to Turkey to serve in the American Sec- 
tion of the International Mandates Commission. | rom 
1920 to 1923 he engaged in private business at Port Said 
and Alexandria, returning to this country to lecture at 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass. He 
has contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, the London 
Times, the Boston Globe, the North American Review, 
and numerous other periodicals. 
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THE R ee WE WATCH, by George Fielding 
Eliot, formerly Major, Military Intelligence ae 
Ne Ww , veae Reynal & Hitchcock, 1938. 370 Pages. 


. 


J 3.00. 


Not in years has a military writer served his nation as 
well as Major Eliot in The Ramparts We Watch. Another 
well-known writer on military affairs has recently said, 

“We need more articulateness in our army. There is much 
to say, for the good of the country and the good of its 
forces of defense. 
Major Eliot is doing his share, and a big one 


But there are far too few engaged in 
saying it.” 
it is. 

The Ramparts We Watch is not merely a description of 
It is a full discussion of its weak- 
nesses, its gaps, and its needs. Major Eliot covers clearly 
and adequately all the defense problems of the United 
States and its possessions. He discusses our military policy 
and the public opinion on that policy, and the relations of 
our foreign and economic policies to our military policies. 
He analyzes impartially and from the broadest viewpoint 
American strategy and strategical position, and discusses 
every possibility of foreign invasion. In so doing, he calls 
the other nations of the world by name; he does not take 
refuge behind generalities or the thin disguises of Black, 
Yellow. and Brown. He then examines what we actually 
possess now as defensive means, estimates what these 
means are capable of, points out their weaknesses, and 
says what should be done to strengthen them. 

Major Eliot's proposals will receive the greatest discus- 
sion and certainly some criticism. It is his opinion, for 
example, that an air force of 2,300 planes is adequate for 
any immediate requirement of national defense. This 
seems a bold stand to take until we have a better basis for 
estims ating what the forces of the air can actually accom- 
plish in modern warfare—-a better basis than we have yet 
been able to obtain from experimental test plus the minor 
wars of recent years. 

Another proposal of Major Eliot bound to bring out a 
wide difference of opinion is his suggestion for changing 
the status of the National Guard. He would, in effect, 
make the Guard a second line of defense, by using a large 
fraction of each Guard unit at the outbreak of war to fill 
affiliated units of the Regular Army. The Guard units 
would then be recruited to war strength and trained as a 
torce of the second line to be ready in two months’ time. 


our national defense. 








Notwithstanding his sincerely and strongly expressed dis 
avowal of any thought of minimizing che traditions or the 
ability of the National Guard in part or in whole, Major 
Eliot seems, when his ideas are closely studied, to be doing 
that very thing. The changes he suggests in this particular 
regard may be feasible and desirable considered abstractly. 
But it is nevertheless true that our nation is still made of 
sovereign states, and that each of these states feels an in- 
This, 
over, is a feeling based squarely on the conception of 
trained state units of active volunteers who change from 
civilian clothes to uniform the moment the bugles blow, 
and who take their places shoulder to shoulder with the 
Regular Army in the first line of defense, 
panies but by divisions. 


dividual obligation in the national defense. more- 


not by com- 


These are two of the most debatable thoughts in Major 
Eliot’s book among others less debatable, and 
many, 


among 
many others that seem so sound and full of com- 
mon sense as to be unquestion: able. There is not room in 
this review, however, to discuss any of these other matters. 
The fact that Major Eliot's suggestions for improving our 
defenses leave ample room for argument at a few points 
is of small importance. The big thing is that he has pre- 
sented the whole vital matter of defense in a book so read 
able, so thorough, and so generally convincing. 


No officer of the Army 


disinterested enough co miss this book. Nor can any non- 


of any component—<can be 
military citizen who gives a second thought to his coun- 
try’s defense afford to pass it by. To soldier and citizen 
alike it has particular value from the fact that it tells the 
whole story. Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Army 
—the place of them all in our present scheme of defense, 
and in Major Eliot's proposed scheme, is plainly told. 
Major Eliot’s book is not the last word, and he has no 
thought of its being the last word. But as an opener of dis- 
cussion, not to say an opener of eyes, it is a splendid work, 
and a contribution of high value to the adequate defense 
of the United States of America. 
Dee 
THE RIFLE IN AME RIC A. By Philip B. Sharpe. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1938. 639 Pages; 


over 400 Plates and Illustrations; Appendix; Index. 


7-50: 
This, in Hollywood parlance, is super- -colossal the 


shooter's dream book. No rifleman ever born, or rather 
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no born rifleman but would cherish this book to his 
bosom, pore over its pages for hours at a time. In it can 
be found the history of any rifle ever used in America; 
together with its caliber, weight, diameter of bore, and 
general characteristics—not to mention a few interesting 
comments and anecdotes about its inventor and maker. 

Actually, this book covers everything and everybody 
who ever had anything to do with the production of guns. 
For instance, it enumerates those firms who made rifles 
for the Government during the Civil War: how many 
and for how much. It includes the ballistics and specifi- 
cations for cartridges— from the .219 Zipper to the 50/110 
Winchester. Also are given the addresses of reliable firms 
selling present-day rifles, ammunitions, sights, targets, 
accessories, cleaning supplies, binoculars, and what have 
you. From early developments of the trigger squeeze to 
the managing of a modern target range, nothing has been 
overlooked. 

Should an historian need to know what rifle and ammu- 
nition was used during the World War by Turkey, Rou- 
mania, or even Peru, he has only to turn to Chapter 27 
to discover not only the weapon's name but its weight, 
magazine capacity, and muzzle velocity as well. On the 
other hand, if one is curious about the Ethan Allen, Ber- 
dan, Bullard, Empire Breech-Loading, or Evans Butt- 
Loading rifles, Chapter 5 gives complete descriptions— 
with pictures to boot. In fact, this publication is the 
rie in America and elsewhere—from muzzle loader to 
machine gun. 


If you are at all fond of gunpowder, this book is an in- 
vestment. And even if you are not, The Rifle In America 


is still an epic. E.D.C. 
oe 


AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF EUROPE. By J. 
Fred Rippy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. 264 Pages. $2.00. . 


THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY. By William E. Rap- 
ard. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 288 
Pigs $2.50. 


These timely two books are bound together by a com- 
mon, all-prevailing question: What is to be done about 
democracy? 

Dr. Rippy, Professor of American History at the Uni- 
versity of Ehicago, traces the course, through one hundred 
and sixty years of national existence, of the conflicting 
ideals of pacifism and isolation on the one hand, and 
“Manifest Destiny” and crusading for democracy on the 
other. However mutually contradictory the two points of 
view may be, they are both of ancient lineage. The na- 
tional faith in democratic processes as the superior form 
of government for this world found expression in Wash- 
ington’s First Inaugural, while the Farewell Address, 
crystallizing the isolation sentiment, set no precedent, but 


“merely confirmed an established policy.” 
During the Nineteenth Century, the discords of Europe 
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redounded to America’s advantage; they made } »ssible 
not only the Monroe Doctrine, but also America expan. 
sion to the Pacific. In 1898 came the emergence of the 
United States as a world power and, for thirty-fiy « yer; 
thereafter, the pressure politics in the Caribbean fa: iliarly 
labeled “Dollar Diplomacy.” Dr. Rippy believes thy 
“the advances were made with Europe in mind at almos 
every — And, he adds, referring to the contrac tion of 
empire that began with Hoover, “It is possible that the 
recessions were made also in part for a similar reason.” 


The last portion of the book deals with the part played 
by the United States in maintaining and restoring the 
peace of Europe, from the time when Theodore Roos. 
velt resurrected the Hague Court by submitting a con. 
troversy to that tribunal, through Bryan’s arbitration en. 
thusiasms and the oft-told tales of the war and post-war 

riods, down through the debates on the Neutrality Ac 
and Franklin Roosevelt's quarantine proposals. 


Dr. Rappard, Director of the Graduate Institute of In. 
ternational Studies at Geneva, traces the ups and downs 
of democracy in Europe from Versailles, which terminated 
the war to end war, up to the summer before Munich, 
which has just inaugurated the peace to end peace. He 
points out that in none of the victorious World War na- 
tions that had a tradition of democracy before 1914 has 
dictatorship been successful, and feels that the truly te- 
markable Smee of the Wilsonian program was “not that 
it failed of fulfillment, but rather that it secured such an 
unusual measure of success.” 


Dr. Rappard notes that “democracy thrives on peace, 
and dictatorship on war,” from which he concludes that 
“the crisis of democracy today is therefore to a large extent 
the crisis of world peace.” At the same time, he feels that, 
catastrophic though war would be, the result would again 
be the downfall of autocracy. 

He is fortunately free from the too-easy optimism char- 
acteristic of most encomia on democracy, and suggests 
that the defense of popular government requires a return 
to greater economic freedom, and a relief of the state from 
“many of the burdens under which it is staggering today 
and under which it cannot remain either responsive to the 
will of the people or respectful of their primary liberties.” 
In other words, Dr. Rappard suggests that the effectiveness 
of government, to use the current phrase, proceeds in in- 
verse ratio to the liberties of the individual. 

Apart from the foregoing, the net result of the two 
volumes is considerable historical perspective without, 
however, any great deal of current enlightenment. (Dr. 
Rippy, it may be noted, remarks disconsolately in his 
preface, “I confess I know not what to advise.” 

It may be suggested, however, that with the recent 
spectacle of erstwhile Mountains seeking out Mohammed 
fresh in our minds, the best practical solution is to keep 
one’s powder dry. That means, in modern dress, plenty 
of planes, and plenty of AA guns. For with bombers able 


to cross the Atlantic, isolation is simply not a fact. 


F. B. W. 
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»MS AND EXCURSIONS, by Lieutenant Gen- 
Sir Tom Bridges, KCB, KCMG, DSO, LL.D. 
don: Longmans, Green & Company, 1938. 361 
es; Index. $4.20. 


our-star book by a three-star general. A reading of 
- . urged upon all ranks, even it they have to buy it 
selves. The author is that rare British bird who can 
sc. bit of American slang occasionally, naturally, and 
on incingly. Known to the title page as Lieutenant 
sencral Sir Tom Bridges, Knight Commander of the 
Bach, Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, Distinguished Service Order, and Doctor 
f Civil and Canon Law, the Australian digger called him 


“Tom”—and he liked it. 


A tale told at a cavalry trot,” says Winston Churchill. 
“A gay story of grim events.” One might add that it is a 
regular story by a regular soldier and a regular fellow, who 
joined the army tie al the world. 

After reading the list of the author's battles, wounds, 
honors, and citations, and his comments on statecraft and 
strategy, the question inevitably poses itself how he came 
to miss high command. For one thing, his accomplish- 
ments and personal qualities—mastery of languages, cos- 
mopolitanism, wide acquaintance—marked him for diplo- 
matic tasks. Then too, he had imagination and marked 
literary ability (his uncle was the Poet Laureate) , qualities 
which would make any war office regard a soldier with 

J. M.S. 
Popo 


TWO SOLDIERS: The Campaign Diaries of Thomas J. 
Key, CSA and Robert J. Campbell, USA. Edited with 
an introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Wirt Armistead 
Cate. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938. 277 Pages; $2.50. 


Captain Thomas J. Key was a capable, Christian leader 
of Confederate infantry. An experienced newspaper man 
before the war, he could write pr and interestingly in 
his diary of his own wartime experiences. He must have 
been not only an intelligent observer and writer but an in- 
telligent listener, for generals talked freely with him of 
their ideas and sometimes of their plans. He was also a 
practical soldier in every sense of the word, offering more 
than once in his diary a genteel gripe at some absurdity in 
the military system of which he was a part. 

Captain Robert J. Campbell of Iowa was an officer in the 
Union Army. On January 1, 1864, after three years of 
service, he began a diary. He was then a member of 
McPherson’s command near Vicksburg. He was not the 
observer and writer that Key was, noting mainly the daily 
weather and happenings in brief form. Campbell was 
captured on July 22, 1864, in the Battle of Atlanta, and 
his diary with him. 

Captain Key had been keeping a diary since December, 
563. Campbell’s diary fell into his hands and he used 
1¢ blank pages for his own notes over a period of several 
ionths. Mr. Cate now gives us both diaries. and human 
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DOES THY CAYSTAL BALL. SAY THE TIME is PROPITIOUS 
TO ATTACK OR RETREAT, O, SWAMI ? 
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“COMBAT INTELLIGENCE” CURES THIS 


COMBAT 
INTELLIGENCE 


By MAJOR EDWIN E. SCHWIEN, 
U.S. Army 


A frank exposé of former fallacious mili- 
tary intelligence doctrines. By means of 
numerous historical illustrations, it invites 
the reader’s attention to the dangers of 
applying stereotyped tactical formule to 
situations in which the enemy is neither 
fixed nor stupid. It shows the close and 
indispensable relation between Intelli- 
gence and the decisions of a commander. 
The application of Intelligence principles 
to the operation of small units—a thing 
never before attempted—is covered in 
two troop-leading chapters by actual his- 
torical situations. 


124 Pages + Handsome Binding + 17 Maps 


$2.00 Postpaid 
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documents indeed they are. Key's diary especia y giv. 
us close sidelights on the last year of the war. 1 
This is the kind of war book that brings you close , 
war's reality. Mr. Cate has done an able and orough 
piece of editing and the University of North arolin, 
Press has published, as usual, an attractive an finely 


printed book. G.V. 
5 A 7 7 


AND SO TO WAR. By Rupert Herring. New Haven 
Yale University Press, 1938. 172 pages; index. $2. 
In the partiality currently exhibited toward certain p; 

tions at war and in the notes, near ultimatums, news 

paper editorials, condemnation of aggressors, fleet ma. 

neuvers and rearmament, Mr. Herring sees events thy 

closely parallel those which drew us into the “futile war 
in Europe. 

He tries to show that we have ‘‘played Britain's hand 

. in every crisis, for over a hundred years.” In 1918, hy 

declares, we “gave the kind of teamwork which can’t bx 


bought, but we were bought-—and sold.” 


“Furthermore,” he adds, “we are in imminent danger 
of being noble again . . . when the bugles blow . . we 
will not seek a single selfish end—and we won't achieve 
any either.” 

“The Sir Galahad philosophy of collective security,” he 
says, ‘ignores too many factors of importance”—actud 
motives of pwre nations, tragic humors of Versailles peace, 
dynamic quality of nations, ebb and flow of peoples. 

Having pointed out the errors of the past, Mr. Herring 
suggests how to avoid repetition—namely, by preserving 
a consistent neutrality; by cultivating honesty, deciding 
what we want, and deciding exactly how to get what we 
want. 

To cultivate honesty “America must get rid of the 
shibboleths of the crusaders” and “seek to capture tha 
long perspective on our blundering race (through which) 
we will view (deeds done in Nanking and Addis Ababa) 
in the light of their antecedent provocations and measur 
them against the cyclorama of world history. . . . 

“Our self righteousness must yield to sharp realism. 
America has also enjoyed vagrant days . . . broken 
treaties without a qualm . . . (therefore) our belaboring 
of the treaty breakers . . . is not conducive to honest 
thinking.” 

Deciding what we want brings us to three schools of 
American thought: 

One that sees the present world as the object of our care. 

One that seeks protection of our “national interests” 
abroad. 

One that decries America’s contemplated policing of 
the world and contends for the preservation of an Amer: 
can zone of sanity. 

In deciding how to get what we want, two choices are 
open says the author. We can go into war, or, by con 
sistent neutrality, we can stay out. 


“The neutral government, no matter how the sy mp* 
thies and convictions of its citizens may turn, must ofhi- 
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cain that single-minded imparuality which makes 
, for mortal judgments and imprecations. “1 
(he author would have the powers of the President 
| at those points where decisions make for war: 
im: og his powers in the making of international agree- 


dividing his powers among a larger body of ad- 


gress alone,” he affirms, “can recall us to the sane 
ath of neutrality, putting a stop to all talk of joint block- 
{ Japan, recalling our nationals from all war zones, 
pripulating that all travel and trade in war zones are at the 
ck of the traveler and trader, and stopping all trade with 
J|\ccrents in the implements of war.” 
Mr. Herring’s book sketches only roughly how to avoid 
ntanglements. Yet the warning is there, and it provides 
much needed alkali to neutralize fermenting crusader- 
ism and imperialism. W.G. ]. 
»: ee 


THE REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. By Dr. Harley F. MacNair. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. 209 Pages. $2.00. 


An extensive literature, based upon the present Asiatic 
war, is already in the making. A factor vital to the 
ultimate outcome of that conflict, and one which is receiv- 
ing much consideration, is the effect of the spiritual and 
mental outlook of the contenders upon the peace to be 
achieved. Dr. MacNair’s book is therefore important 
for both its subject and its approach. Disagreeing with 
commonly held beliefs, his dissent is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the contemporary history of the Far Eastern war. 

It has been argued that common racial and cultural 
heritages of the Japanese and Chinese, together with the 
undoubted advantages resulting from a united economic 
front, will inevitably draw the two nations into coopera- 
tion when the war is over and forgotten. Dr. MacNair 
disputes this theory on its own premises, holding that 
those very elements constitute barriers rather than mag- 
nets. Quite apart from the hatreds kindled by the ruth- 
lessness of the present struggle, the two peoples are and 
always have been antagonistic. 

For centuries the Chinese have considered all for- 
eigners as “barbarians”; none more so than the aggressive 
Nipponese, who have borrowed frequently and heavily 
from Chinese culture. That culture is, to the Chinese 
mind, the only civilization worthy of the name. As befits 
a nation whose enlightened power is above strife, di- 
plomacy is superior to war, the recourse of backward 
people. 

Japan, this author believes, is possessed of intense pride 
of race and an inferiority complex, and is wedded to a 
driving ambition to rule the Asiatic world. Aggressive 
where the Chinese compromise, the Japanese look upon 
force as the simplest and most effective way to impose 
their will. China could hardly be expected to accept such 
a philosophy, which means admission that Japanese civili- 
zition is superior to her own. Neither can China be 
impressed by the principle of force. In short it is the 
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Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CapTAIN CHaRLEs H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader's text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 


ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen- 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 


ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. 


Ohapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 


Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 


erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten sone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying. 

Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments: 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 

Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 


ORDER FROM 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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When it’s done right the first time! 





Learn it yourself from 


A NEW EDITION 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


Including a chapter on the new 


U. S. RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
(GARAND) 


Covering the mechanical details, loading, care, and 
cleaning as well as marksmanship 


NEW BINDING 


Flexible Fabkote Binding which will fit any pocket 
ALL AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted The Infantry Pack 
Without Arms Shelter Tent Drill 
Close Order Drill Rifle Marksmanship 


e Squad Springfield 
Teo Include —. Garand 
Battalion — Nomenclature, Care and 
Dismounted Ceremonies Cleaning of Rifles 


Drill and Combat Range Practice 


Signals Military Discipline, 
Extended Order + one Cauteestes io cus- 
e Bqua: toms of the Service 
WeSadtade Gietane Interior Guard Duty 


This book provides the service with an essential 
poem 2 has been lacking for a long time. Fully illus- 
trat 

In convenient Field Manual size 4%” x 7%”. 

Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 


He 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. 4 
Washington, D. C. He 

He 
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author's conclusion that the nations neither u: 
nor respect each other, and are therefore incapal 
operation. 


Cfstang 


of CO 


Dr. MacNair, professor of Far Eastern histor 
University of Chicago, is the author of numero: 
on the Orient. While his book cannot escape th 


of bias, it is interesting and illuminating. Its pun; 


at the 
work; 


nt and 
often humorous style recommends it, as does its lenge, 
and wealth of historical reference. J. WLR 
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JUNGLE PATROL: The Story of The Philippine Con. 
stabulary. By Vic Hurley. New York: E. P. Dutto 
& Company, Inc., 1938. 399 Pages; 15, Plates; Bib. 
liography and Index. $3.50. 


Here is a book that will make the pacifists vomit. |; 
brazenly eulogizes Americans at war. Of course, th 
story is not of the present but starts in the roaring go’ 
when citizens of the United States still thought they could 
lick anybody in the world—for money, marbles, or chalk 


Those who do read this book will find themselves wad. 
ing through a welter of steaming jungles and lusty kill 
ings, because this is the authentic story of careless youn Ig. 
sters in slouched campaign hats and blue shirts who wen 
forth with song and levity on their lips to have a tilt with 
death; a sudden, messy sort of death beneath the swirling 
bolos of Juramentados, Moros, and the like. 


These blustering young nephews of Uncle Sam fel 
in the massacre at Balangiga, the attack on Surigao, in 
ambush, and exciting single-hand combats. A ene 
decade of blood letting during which our Philippine Con. 
stabulary was established. This organization was forced 
into being by insurrection, kept alive by hard shooting 
and fostered throughout by Army officers—some of 
whom are still in active service and about whom are te. 
counted many droll and personal skits. These same skit 
are both the strength and weakness of Hurley’s style o! 
writing. His narrative jumps from island to island and 
from barrio to barrio so fast the reader hardly knows wher: 
he is or whether he is coming or going. But one thing is 
sure, the reader knows he has been in a fight—not one: 
but many times. 


Naturally, these leg-choppings, head- rollings, and gen- 
eral hellings-around are a little too robust for a Mr. Mil 
quetoast; but if you like your Americans to fight agains 
any kind of odds, for any kind of pay, for the mere fun 
of fighting or for love of the Stars and Stripes, then dont 


be afraid of the Jungle Patrol. E. D.C. 
’ ik. Ae 
NOTES ON FRENCH ORDNANCE, 1717-193 


By Captain James E. Hicks. New York: André Jandot, 
1938. 182 Pages of plates. 287 Pages. $3.50. 


This book will delight every collector and student o! 
firearms and other ordnance. It describes and illustrates 
in detail every French weapon from the flintlock m odels 
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World War and later tanks. It includes rifles, 
ons, and carbines, pistols and revolvers, swords 
" nets, artillery up to include the monster 520-mm. 

cun, grenades, trench mortars, and fuses, and even 
~s and helmets. The only omission an amateur 
eview t might note is trench knives, but perhaps these 


ae ver standardized by the French ordnance service. 
present work of Captain Hicks is somewhat more 
-haustive than his Notes on German Ordnance, 1841- 
1915. covering as it does, more than two centuries, and 
~< » \aluable addition to historical and technical reference 
vorks of its kind. 
“on ae 
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\NCISCO FRANCO. By Joaquin Arraras. Trans- 
by J. Manuel Espinosa, Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1938. 208 Pages. $2.50. 


1 


[his book is as much a history of the Moroccan wars 
and the prelude to the present war as it is a biography of 
the Nationalist chief. Unfortunately, there are no maps 
and no detailed descriptions of any of the operations. Also, 
there are too few personal interest stories about the general. 
In justice to the author one must say that very little bias 
is noticeable, and such as there is does not appear to 
prejudice the truth. The writer remains objective and 
omits diatribes against the factions hostile to the Nation- 
alist cause. The book is well written and is worth reading 
by anyone interested in Spain and its problems. W. G. J. 
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THE INFANTRY SCHOOL MAILING LIST. Pub- 
lished semiannually by The Book Shop, Fort Benning, 
Georgia. $2.00 per year. 


Volume XVII of The Infantry School Mailing List, 
soon to come from the presses, will contain a variety of 
valuable articles. The new number presents the latest 
teachings and thoughts of The Infantry School in a form 
interesting and re: adable for the officers of all components. 
A brief summary of contents follows: 


Chapter 1: The Battle at Rocourt. (Historical map 
problem). This account presents an excellent picture of 
the staying power of an infantry battalion (the French 
43d Chasseur Battalion) handled by a cool, determined, 
and experienced commander. 


Chapter 2: A Regiment in the Attack. A map problem 
that simulates as closely as possible the actual battlefield 
conditions that are likely to confront a commander, and 
makes the solver not only come to a decision but come to 
it at the right time. 


Chapter 3: Map Reading in the Field. How to orient 
your map by inspection; with the aid of a compass; and 
with only a watch and the sun to help you. How to de- 
termine accurately an observer's position or locate distant 
cts. How to follow a route by day or by night. 
hapter 4: Men of War. What makes a great general? 

he be a great tactician and yet fail to be a great 
ler of men? What produces in the mind of the average 
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Field Manual 
Binders 


This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 
It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 


tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary —the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 


are securely locked into place. 


Price 81.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 


f.o.b. Washington) 
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A General Staff Officer’s Notes, Volume 1: The 
i $ 2.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic ................ 3.00 
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Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et a/).............. 2.50 
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With slate, map pocket, flap, et6...........0000 2.25 
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soldier the realization that his general is a great leader 
This chapter deals with incidents in the lives three 
generals. 

Chapter 5: Program Planning for National Guard 
Armory Training. Armory training is usually dl cussed 
from a broad viewpoint and an organization commande 
mav be at a loss as to bow to plan the training of hi organ. 
ization and how to make it progressive. This chapter may 
not answer all your problems, but it explains to N itional 
Guard company commanders a system believed to be 
decided improvement over systems now used by many 
organizations. 

Chapter 6: Small Infantry Problems. A series of tactical 
situations to be solved by squad, section, platoon, ang 
company commanders, prepared with a view to easy ad 
justment to almost any type of terrain. 

Chapter 7: Combat Information. How the four cross. 
country cars equipped with voice radio operate. Also, the 
functions of the second lieutenant reconnaissance officer 
and three reconnaissance sergeants, and the use of the 
four motorcycles with sidecars. 

Chapter 8: Semi-Engine Overhaul. This chapter is the 
third to appear in The Mailing List showing how it is 
possible to repair motor vehicles before they fail. The 
purpose of this chapter is to explain how regimental per- 
sonnel may reduce oil consumption and restore normal 
compression in the motors of their motor vehicles. 

Chapter g: Infantry Around the World. A composite 
picture of what nations are doing to rearm. Of especial 
interest is the discussion of the various types of weapons 
and ammunition carriers now being developed. 

Chapter 10: Installation of Infantry Command Posts. 
The duties of the communications officer and his section 
chiefs are so varied and disconnected that some means 
must be provided to insure the orderly and progressive 
completion of all details. This chapter shows how the use 
of a few simple checklists can guide the communications 
personnel in doing their work. 

Chapter 11: Defense in Woods. Combat in woods par- 
takes to a certain degree of the nature of night combat. 
The unconscious “fear of the forest’’ may be increased 
many fold by the exaggerated reverberations of firing 
weapons, the bursting of shells, the whining of ricocheting 
projectiles, and the crash of falling trees. Do these morale 
factors present a special problem? Either in battle or on 
maneuvers you will most certainly be called upon to de- 
fend woods. This chapter shows how it should be done. 

Chapter 12: Consolidated Index and Tables of Con- 
tents. A consolidated index and lists of tables of contents 
of all volumes of The Mailing List published to date. 
Much of this material was written particularly for those 
officers faced with instructional problems. Some of it i 
available in no other form. There are still available in The 
Book Shop of The Infantry School volumes of some past 
issues. The demand is rapidly exhausting the supply The 


lists of tables of contents shows which issues are stil! .vail- 
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